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So,  you’re  going  back  to  school! 
Congratulations!  You’ve  made  a big  choice 
and  you’re  going  to  be  making  big  changes. 

Changes  in  technology,  in  the  job  market, 
or  your  life  have  led  you  to  decide  you  want 
to  study  formally  again.  You  may  be 
upgrading  job  skills,  looking  for  new 
challenges,  satisfying  intellectual  curiosity, 
getting  out  of  a rut,  looking  to  meet  new 
people,  or  changing  occupations.  Maybe 
you  just  want  to  learn  how  to  do  something, 


be  a better  parent,  get  along  with  others,  or 
have  fun. 

You’re  not  alone.  According  to  Stats 
Canada,  in  1990  over  700,000  adults 
between  the  ages  of  25  and  64  were 
attending  "a  recognized  educational 
institution"  either  full-  or  part-time  — and 
that  number  had  almost  doubled  since 
1980!  And  that  doesn’t  include  all  the 
people  taking  non-credit  personal-interest 
courses.  Other  sources  say  as  many  as 


one  in  five  adults  are  now  taking  courses. 
More  women  are  going  back  to  school,  and 
more  people  who  already  have  post- 
secondary education  are  getting  more. 

Did  you  really  expect  to  be  one  of  these 
people  called  "returning  adults",  "mature 
students"  or  "lifelong  learners"?  Yet  here 
you  are. 

We  all  learn  new  skills  every  day:  how  to 
change  a tap  washer,  how  to  train  a dog, 
how  to  cook  a new  dish.  Lifelong  learning, 
it’s  called,  and  it’s  a happy  fact  of  life.  But 
when  we  go  back  to  school,  we  are 
entering  a more  structured  learning 
environment,  and  we  may  ask  ourselves 
new  questions:  when  will  I find  time  to 
study?  Can  I still  learn?  How  will  I meet 
our  expenses?  What  about  my  family? 
What  course  is  best?  How  will  I keep  up 
with  friends  and  family  and  studies  and 
work  too? 

You  may  have  already  taken  the  leap,  or 


just  be  thinking  of  it.  You  may  be  looking  at 
university,  college,  technical  school  or 
upgrading;  full-time  or  part-time  study; 
working  while  you  study  or  managing  on 
savings,  student  loan  or  other  assistance. 
Whatever  your  choices  have  been  or  will 
be,  this  is  the  book  for  you. 

This  book  will  help  you  find  your  own 
answers  to  these  and  other  questions,  and 
help  make  your  return  to  school  easier.  Do 
the  worksheets  and  use  the  helpful  hints 
supplied.  You’ll  find  suggestions  for 
improving  your  skills,  using  resources,  and 
staying  comfortable  with  your  choices. 

The  choice  you’ve  made  will  mean  a lot  of 
changes.  This  book  should  help  you  with 
some  of  them.  But  before  you  read  on, 
there’s  one  important  thing  to  remember. 

Being  a student  is  serious  business  — but 
it’s  fun  too.  Don’t  forget  to  loosen  up  and 
enjoy  yourself  as  you  enter  this  exciting 
new  phase  of  your  life! 


Pefcl.’ 4 Sfo/iy 

Peter  Woodbury  is  a twenty-five-year-old  armed  guard. 

I admit  I struggled  in  high  school.  Good  marks  never  came  easy  and  I had  lots  of  other 
things  I wanted  to  do  with  my  time.  I dreamt  of  being  a pilot  but  I couldn’t  figure  out 
math  at  all,  so  I gave  up  on  that  idea.  As  soon  as  I got  my  diploma  I joined  the  Army.  I 
really  liked  it  but  after  three  years  I decided  to  come  home  and  get  a job.  It  took  several 
months  to  find  work  I liked.  I pumped  gas,  drove  a delivery  van,  washed  cars.  Finally  I 
got  a job  as  an  armored  vehicle  driver. 

Someone  suggested  that  I go  to  a career  counsellor,  so  I went  to  one  of  the  Career 
Centres  and  they  talked  about  skills,  interests  and  stuff  like  that.  One  night  I told  the 
group  I had  always  dreamed  of  being  a pilot.  They  all  asked  why  I didn’t  follow  my 
dream.  I went  home  and  told  my  folks;  they  said  go  for  it.  I went  to  the  local  Flying  Club. 
I was  nervous  at  first,  but  there  were  lots  of  other  people  there.  It  cost  megabucks  but  I 
wanted  to  fly  so  I signed  up.  Now,  two  years  later,  I’ve  nearly  got  my  licence.  Next  I’d 
like  to  get  my  commercial  pilot’s  licence. 

I think  what  surprised  me  most  was  that  when  the  math  was  hooked  up  to  the  real 
needs  like  flying  the  plane  I had  no  trouble.  I got  good  marks.  Now  I’m  ready  for 
tougher  courses.  I’ve  only  gone  at  nights  and  Saturdays  and  after  work.  I’m  going  to  get 
a student  loan  and  go  full-time.  It’s  scary  but  I like  the  challenge. 


Going  back  to  school  is  exciting,  a new 
beginning,  an  opportunity  for  growth.  You 
will  be  discovering  not  only  new  facts  and 
skills  but  new  resources  within  yourself, 
new  perspectives  and  new  ways  of  relating 
to  your  world. 

There’s  more  to  going  back  to  school  than 
just  studying.  The  things  you  will  learn 
about  relating  to  others,  time  management, 
life  planning  and  study  skills  will  serve  you 
well  in  all  areas  of  your  life,  and  long  after 
your  school  experience  is  over. 


Making  an  action  plan 

There  are  many  decisions  to  make  before 
you  begin  this  important  new  phase  of  your 
life.  Learning  about  your  goals  and  abilities, 
checking  out  future  trends  in  the  work  world 
and  looking  into  the  programs  available  to 
you  will  all  be  important. 

If  you  already  have  an  idea  of  what  you 
want  to  do,  or  you  simply  feel  it’s  time  for 
this  kind  of  change,  there  are  things  you 


need  to  learn.  This  book  is  full  of 
suggestions,  hints,  resources  and 
encouragement. 

Start  out  with  a clear  picture  of  where  you 
stand  right  now.  Not  only  will  you  have  a 
better  idea  of  what  it  will  take  to  achieve 
your  goal,  but  you  will  be  able  to  measure 
your  progress. 

The  following  worksheet  will  help  you  focus 
on  your  strengths,  your  goals,  your  needs 
and  your  resources. 


Fill  it  out  now,  at  the  beginning  of  your 
journey.  Set  dates  to  complete  the  various 
stages  of  the  plan.  Check  off  your  progress. 
If  you  need  information  as  you  go  along, 
refer  to  the  sections  in  this  book  and  seek 
out  the  suggested  resources.  Then  keep 
looking  back  as  you  work  your  way  through, 
to  see  how  you’re  doing  and  add  new 
questions  and  answers. 

(Warning:  these  pages  are  just  the 
beginning.  Maybe  you  should  start  a file 
now,  where  you  can  keep  all  the 
information  you  find!) 
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I Steps  to  Prepare  for 
1 Going  Back  to  School 

What  1 Need  To  Do  and 
What  I've  Done  So  Far 

Date  to  be 
Completed 

HE  Don©  1 

1 (check  ■ 
I box)  | 

1.  Self-Assessment: 
find  out  more  about 
my  skills,  interests, 
aptitudes  and  abilities 

Example:  take  career  interest  tests,  talk  with  counsellors 
1. 

i. 

□ 

p 

p 

□ 

a 

3. 

□ 

□ 

□ 

2.  Find  out  more  about 
occupation(s)  which 
interest  me,  or  are 
related  to  the  field  1 

Example:  spend  a day  in  the  workplace  I'd  like  to  be  in; 
check  out  employment  stats  of  graduates  of  the  program 
I've  chosen;  check  out  labour  market  stats  to  find  out 
employment  possibilities 

1 

1. 

□ 

want  to  study 

0 

P 

□ 

a 

3. 

□ 

□ 

□ 

3.  Find  out  more  about 
the  course  of  studies 
which  suits  my  needs, 
and  the  institutions 
where  those  courses 
are  offered 

Example:  see  a career  counsellor,  go  to  the  educational 
institution  and  see  a counsellor,  write  for  school  calen- 
dars, talk  with  the  registrar's  office,  program  heads, 
instructors  and/or  other  students,  observe  classes  and 
labs  in  progress 

1 

1. 

□ 

0 

P. 
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1 Steps  to  Prepare  for 
1 Going  Back  to  School 

What  1 Need  To  Do  and 
What  I've  Done  So  Far 

Date  to  be 
Completed 

1 Done  1 

1 (check  1 
■ box)  1 

4.  Determine  costs 

Example:  call  registrar's  office  about  tuition  costs,  assess 
housing  and  day  care  needs 

1. 

i. 

□ 

2 

2 

□ 

3. 

3. 

□ 

□ 

□ 

5.  Determine  financial 
resources 

Assess  my  resources  (savings,  income  potential  during 
school),  check  out  student  loans  and  other  income 

1 

1. 

□ 

2 

2 

□ 

3 

3. 

□ 

□ 

□ 

6.  Talk  with  family  and 
make  plans  for  family 
needs 

Example:  work  out  child  care  arrangements,  have  a 
family  meeting  to  discuss  work  plan  and  financial  plan 

1. 

1. 

□ 

2 

2 

□ 

3. 

□ 

□ 

□ 

7.  Check  out  current 
or  potential  workplace 
to  assess  their 
co-operation  with  and 
flexibility  about  my 

Example:  talk  with  my  boss  about  a leave  of  absence  or 
flexible  work  plan,  talk  with  potential  employer  about 
apprenticeship,  look  for  a part  time  job 

1. 

1. 

. □ 

2 

2 

. □ 

school  needs 

3. 

3 

. □ 

□ 

. □ 

8.  Complete  application 
forms  for  admission 
and  student  loans  or 

1 

1. 

. □ 

o 

2 

. □ 

assistance 

3 

3 

. □ 

. □ 
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Peggie  Graham  trained  at  Fanshawe  Coliege  in  Ontario  as  a communications  professional 
and  journalist.  She  is  in  Women’s  Studies  at  the  University  of  Alberta. 

In  my  late  thirties,  I came  to  an  age  where  I had  to  make  some  major  decisions.  I wanted  to 
learn,  to  push  myself  to  think  and  to  think  critically,  and  to  expand  my  analytical  ability.  Also 
the  death  of  my  mother  made  me  reassess  my  life. 

I am  older  than  three  out  of  four  of  my  instructors.  It’s  a very  different  dynamic.  But  if  my 
instructors  aren’t  as  serious  as  I am  I am  critical  of  them.  I’m  serious  and  I want  to  put  my 
whole  self  into  it,  as  much  as  I can  and  as  circumstances  allow.  In  many  classes  there  is 
not  much  valuing  of  life  experience  as  a source  of  wisdom  and  knowledge.  If  you  know 
something  because  of  your  life  experience,  to  have  someone  tell  you  it  is  not  useful  is 
discouraging  and  frustrating.  You  become  defensive. 

One  woman  this  morning  had  to  miss  a presentation  to  our  class  because  she  had  a sick 
child.  It  is  changing  slowly  but  if  you  come  in  as  a mature  student  with  children  or  special 
needs  you  need  to  be  conscious  that  the  university  is  not  used  to  making  concessions  for 
family  difficulties  or  special  circumstances. 

I made  a great  financial  sacrifice  to  do  what  I am  doing.  I don’t  eat  out  as  much.  I don’t  buy 
clothes.  I keep  a schedule.  As  my  course  load  gets  heavier  I have  less  and  less  time.  Time 
with  friends  and  family-1  really  miss  that.  Time  to  do  my  own  thing  too-like  writing,  and 
hanging  out  with  people.  I am  doing  really  well  in  exams  because  I have  sharpened  my 
study  skills.  I choose  my  courses  very  carefully.  I get  advice  from  instructors.  I’m  more 
efficient.  I am  getting  better  marks  than  I ever  had. 

You  will  be  a stranger  in  a strange  land.  There  are  lots  of  opportunities  to  slack  off.  No  one 
is  going  to  remind  you  or  cajole  you  to  do  the  work.  Self-discipline  is  key. 

If  you  don’t  know  something,  ask.  People  are  glad  to  answer.  There  are  courses  in  study 
skills  and  effective  writing,  how  to  use  the  library,  how  to  use  computers.  The  supports  are 
there.  Peer  support,  peer  counselling  — make  use  of  the  supports  that  you  need. 

Test  the  waters.  Take  something  that  interests  you.  If  you  have  exam  phobia,  audit  a 
course.  Schools  have  their  own  subjective  criteria  for  evaluating  you.  I earned  my  living  as 
a professional  writer  for  twenty  years.  I got  a C on  my  first  English  paper.  Don’t  get  caught 
up  in  the  marks  and  competition  thing. 

I have  my  community.  I know  my  way  around  my  part  of  the  campus.  Mature 
undergraduate  students’  association  has  a lounge,  but  I don’t  go  there.  I’ve  enjoyed 
meeting  younger  men  and  women.  And  a woman  in  her  sixties  in  my  first  class  was  a real 
inspiration  to  me.  She  was  hearing  impaired,  a real  tough  Alberta  farm  woman.  She  found 
a lot  of  the  work  difficult,  but  she  persevered.  I talk  with  her  often. 

Going  back  to  school  encourages  life-long  learning.  Learning  doesn’t  have  to  stop  at  a 

degree  or  a diploma. 


As  an  adult,  you  have  a lot  going  for  you. 
You  have  years  of  valuable  experience, 
and  you’re  used  to  making  decisions. 
You’ve  learned  how  to  solve  problems, 
juggle  time,  manage  money  and  take 
responsibility.  When  you  made  your 
decision  to  go  back  to  school,  you  made  it 
using  all  those  skills  and  experiences. 

Yet  you  might  still  have  mixed  feelings. 
Face  it,  when  we  say  the  word  "school",  we 
often  remember  being  a kid  in  a big, 
strange,  intimidating  place.  Part  of  you 


might  be  wondering  if  it’s  going  to  be  that 
way  again.  After  all,  it’s  a new  world,  you’ll 
be  meeting  new  people,  and  though  you’ll 
have  a lot  in  common  with  the  students  who 
never  took  a break,  you  aren’t  the  same. 
Your  life  is  a lot  more  complex  than  it  was 
last  time  you  were  in  school.  Adults  have  a 
lot  more  to  consider. 

Your  concerns  are  legitimate  and  shouldn’t 
be  ignored.  Unless  you  deal  with  them,  they 
could  interfere  with  working  toward  your 
goals. 


The  following  questions  are  shared  by 
many  returning  adults.  Maybe  reading  what 
they  had  to  say,  and  thinking  about  your 
own  questions,  will  help  put  your  situation 
into  perspective. 


<0>  Can  I still  Seam? 


I thought  maybe  I'd  been  away  too 
long. . . maybe  I couldn  ft  learn.  I psych  ed 
myself  up,  plunged  ahead,  and  did  okay . 
(Pete  went  back  to  get  a high  school 
diploma  at  age  36.) 


Some  people  think  "you  can’t  teach  an  old 
dog  new  tricks".  Many  adults  returning  to 
school  ask  themselves:  "Am  I too  old  to 
learn?" 

The  fact  is,  our  ability  to  learn  stays  the 
same  through  life.  While  we  may  take 
longer  to  learn  as  we  grow  older,  our 
intelligence  may  actually  increase  as  we 
relate  the  material  we’re  learning  to  our  life 
experiences. 

Another  common  question  is:  "Have  I been 
out  too  long?"  Just  because  you  haven’t 
been  behind  a desk  for  a while  doesn’t 
mean  your  brain  has  stopped  working. 
You’ve  been  learning  new  skills  all  the  time: 
living  is  learning. 

Adults  who’ve  been  away  from  school  for  a 
while  may  have  rusty  study  skills  or  lack 
background  knowledge.  But  just  as  in  the 
workplace  when  you  need  a new  skill  you 
seek  it  out,  so  you  can  seek  out  special 
resources  to  help  you  brush  up.  You  can 
improve  on  subject  areas  such  as  reading 
and  writing  skills,  math,  science  or  English. 
You  can  learn  how  to  take  notes,  read 
effectively,  write  essays,  prepare  for  and 


take  exams,  set  up  a study  schedule  and 
manage  time. 

One  of  your  best  resources  is  a counsellor 
at  an  educational  institution  or  adult  career 
counselling  centre.  They  can  help  you  look 
at  what  you’ll  need  to  know.  And  read  on  — 
the  chapter  on  study  skills  should  give  you 
some  tips. 

What  if  I hate  it? 

"Last  time  I hated  school.  What  if  it’s  just  as 
bad?"  The  best  answer  to  that  worry  is  to 
remind  yourself  that  the  last  time  you  were 
there  because  you  had  to  be;  this  time 
you’re  going  because  you  want  to  go. 

When  you’re  motivated  by  goals  you  chose 
yourself,  taking  courses  you  chose  yourself, 
you  have  a powerful  new  reason  to  enjoy 
learning. 

What  if  I fail?  What  if  I 
succeed? 


You  think  your  lifefs  on  the  line  but  that's  not 
the  case.  You  can  always  go  back  and  try 
again  or  go  in  another  direction.  You  can  do 
it  if  you  fre  determined. 

(Norma  is  a 35  year  old  single  parent.) 


if  you  fear  failure,  you’re  not  alone.  Most 
students  are  afraid  of  failing  a course.  As  a 
returning  adult,  you  may  think  you  have  a 
lot  more  at  stake.  After  all,  you’ve 
established  yourself  in  certain  roles  and 
shown  yourself  to  be  a capable,  competent 
member  of  society.  Going  back  means 
significant  changes  in  your  life  and  that  of 
your  family;  you  feel  you’d  better  live  up  to 
their  faith  in  you.  You  may  also  worry  about 
competing  with  younger  people  who  are 
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used  to  school  life,  and  you  might  dwell  a 
lot  on  the  negatives. 

Well,  yes,  going  back  does  involve  some 
risk.  But  if  you  think  about  it,  you  know  that 
failure  is  relative.  Life  is  full  of  second 
chances.  Aren’t  you  living  one  now?  And 
the  reality  is  that  because  you  are  who  you 
are,  with  the  adult  experience  you  have, 
you  also  have  a greater  likelihood  of 
success.  It’s  been  shown  that  once  adults 
settle  in  they  do  at  least  as  well  as,  and 
often  better  than,  other  students. 

You  may  also  feel  anxious  about  what  will 
happen  if  you  succeed.  Your  life  will 
change  — and  so  will  you.  Will  your  family 
and  friends  feel  you’ve  passed  them  by? 
It’s  only  natural  to  feel  concern  about  the 
effects  of  one’s  decisions.  But,  regardless 
of  whether  you  go  back  to  school  or  not, 
your  life  will  change.  This  way,  you  have 
something  to  say  about  what  the  changes 
will  be. 


All  those  kids , I wasn  rt  sure  how  I'd  be 
accepted,  I really  thought  I'd  stick  out , but 
I don  ft. 

(Eileen  entered  college  at  age  47,) 


out"  in  a crowd  of  kids  becomes  less  of  a 
problem.  Even  if  at  first  you  feel 
uncomfortable,  you’ll  soon  discover  that 
despite  differences  in  age,  experience  and 
non-school  interests,  returning  adults  have 
much  in  common  with  other  students. 

Just  like  adults,  young  people  differ. 

There’ll  probably  be  some  students  who  are 
immature  and  don’t  take  their  studies 
seriously.  You  may  find  yourself  irritated  by 
their  behavior.  When  you  feel  this  way, 
think  back  to  what  you  were  like  at  their 
age.  Were  you  all  that  different?  (If  you 
were,  you  probably  didn’t  hang  around  with 
this  sort  of  student  then  either!) 


O 

O 

o 


We  can  take  some  control  of  our  futures  by 
planning  — setting  goals,  deciding  on  ways 
to  reach  them,  and  determining  the  impact 
of  those  decisions  on  ourselves  and  our 
families.  And,  if  we  include  those  closest  to 
us  in  this  planning,  they’ll  be  more  likely  to 
support  our  decisions. 

The  important  thing  is  not  to  let  your  fears 
overwhelm  you  and  keep  you  from  going 
after  the  goals  you’ve  set.  Recognizing 
your  fears  and  realistically  assessing  them 
is  the  first  step  to  overcoming  them.  You 
may  find  talking  to  a counsellor  at  an 
educational  institution  or  adult  career 
counselling  centre  helpful. 


Will  I fit  in? 

As  more  and  more  mature  students  go  back 
to  school,  the  worry  about  "sticking 


Seek  out  those  students  who  you’re  most  in 
tune  with.  There’ll  be  serious  students 
among  your  classmates,  as  well  as  other 
adult  students,  with  whom  you  can  share 
your  concerns.  There  may  even  be  an 
adult  students’  group.  Returning  adults 
aren’t  the  rarity  they  once  were.  Today 
nearly  one-quarter  of  the  full-time  student 
population  at  many  colleges  and 
universities  is  25  years  of  age  and  older. 
Also,  you  have  a lot  to  share  with  younger 
students,  and  they’ll  pick  up  on  that.  As 
they  see  how  useful  your  wisdom  and 
experience  are,  you  may  find  yourself  one 
of  the  trend-setters! 

Part  of  feeling  comfortable  is  knowing 
what’s  expected  of  you,  and  knowing  your 
way  around.  Many  educational  institutions 
have  orientation  sessions  for  new  students, 
some  designed  especially  for  returning 
adults.  If  you  attend,  you’ll  not  only  get  a 
lot  of  information  about  the  school  but  also 
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have  an  opportunity  to  meet  other  new 
students. 


Will  I be  cut  off  from  my 
friends? 


and  schedule  time  with  friends  the  way  you 
plan  study  time  or  class  time,  but  if  you 
want  to  keep  in  touch,  it’s  up  to  you. 
Working  to  get  the  approval  and  support  of 
family  and  close  friends  is  well  worth  the 
time  and  effort  involved. 


/ made  contact  with  the  mature  students 
group . I think  it's  really  crucial  to  have  that 
emotional  support , especially  in  the  first  few 
months  when  you  fve  lost  contact  with  many 
of your  friends,  (Al  went  back  after  1 5 years 
in  the  work  force,) 


O 

o 

o 


Many  people  feel  alone  when  they  first 
return  to  school.  If  you  are  a worker  who 
has  gone  back  to  school  full-time  you  may 
miss  the  day-to-day  contact  with  co-workers 
who  in  many  cases  are  also  your  friends. 
And  whether  your  friendships  were  work- 
based  or  outside  work,  if  you  have  little  free 
time  to  socialize,  or  if  some  of  your  friends 
disapprove  of  what  you’re  doing,  you  may 
lose  support  at  a time  when  it’s  most 
needed. 


How  will  this  affect  my 
family? 

I feel  like  I'm  neglecting  my  wife  and  son. 
Knowing  that  itrll  only  be  for  a while  helps, 
ril  eventually  be  finished  and  then  we  can  do 
things  together  again, 

(Bob  returned  to  university  at  age  37,) 

Ifd  like  to  have  more  time  to  talk  to  my 
kids,„yet  therefs  an  advantage  in  their  taking 
on  responsibility  and  learning  for  themselves, 
Itrs  part  of  growing  up, 

(Ed  is  a 42  year  old  father  of  four,) 


Going  back  to  school  isn’t  the  only  change 
which  can  cause  you  to  feel  cut  off  from 
friends.  If  you’ve  ever  changed  jobs,  or 
become  unemployed,  you  may  have 
experienced  these  same  feelings  of  loss. 
However,  once  you  got  used  to  your  new 
job,  got  to  know  people,  and  made  new 
friends,  you  no  longer  felt  alone.  Likewise, 
you’ll  soon  discover  how  much  you  have  in 
common  with  your  fellow  students,  some  of 
whom  will  be  mature  students  too.  And 
don’t  underestimate  the  value  of  the 
assistance  and  encouragement  your  family 
can  give  you  at  this  time. 

Maintaining  contact  with  the  people  you 
value  can  become  a priority  along  with 
studying  and  spending  time  with  your 
family.  It  may  seem  cold-hearted  to  plan 


"Am  I being  selfish  in  going  back  to 
school?"  and  "Am  I shirking  my 
responsibilities,  letting  my  family  down?" 
are  questions  which  trouble  many  returning 
adults.  It’s  true  that  going  back  affects  the 
lives  of  everyone  in  the  family.  And  since 
you  care  for  your  family  — physically, 
financially,  and  emotionally  — you  want  to 
protect  them  and  try  to  make  sure  that  they 
don’t  suffer  hardships. 


O 

O 

o 


If  you’re  the  breadwinner,  you  probably  feel 
your  family’s  welfare  comes  before  the 
pursuit  of  your  own  interests.  But,  it  doesn’t 
have  to  be  an  either-or  situation.  You  can 
still  provide  for  your  family  and  go  back  to 
school  too.  There’ll  probably  be  some 
financial  sacrifice,  but  it’s  unlikely  that 
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anyone  will  be  seriously  harmed.  On  the 
contrary,  if  going  back  becomes  a family 
effort  where  everyone  does  their  share,  the 
whole  family  will  gain  from  this  experience. 

If  you  have  the  main  responsibility  for 
homemaking  and  child  care,  you  may  also 
wonder  if  you’re  pursuing  your  own  goals  at 
the  expense  of  your  family.  You  and  your 
family  may  be  used  to  you  centering  your 
life  entirely  around  their  needs.  Going  back 
to  school  will  change  all  that.  It’ll  naturally 
take  time  for  you  and  them  to  adjust.  There 
may  even  be  some  resistance,  but  it  won’t 
last  forever. 

Try  to  keep  things  in  perspective.  Your 
family  may  benefit  from  taking  on  additional 
home  responsibilities  and  not  always 
having  you  around.  They  will  feel  needed, 
become  more  independent  and  self-reliant, 
and  grow  to  appreciate  you  as  a person  as 
well  as  a parent  or  spouse. 

Whether  you’re  a breadwinner,  homemaker, 
parent,  or  all  three,  whenever  you  start  to 
feel  guilty  remind  yourself  that  you  decided 
to  do  this  after  a great  deal  of  thought  and 
preparation.  If  you’ve  talked  your  plans 
over  with  your  family,  did  your  best  to  take 
their  needs  and  concerns  into 
consideration,  and  believe  you’ve  made  a 
sound  decision,  then  you  have  no  rational 
reason  for  feeling  guilty.  Deep  down  you 
know  going  back  is  right  for  you  and, 
therefore,  right  for  them.  Guilt  in  these 
circumstances  is  not  only  a waste  of  time,  it 
makes  you  unnecessarily  miserable,  and 
may  even  be  one  of  the  main  things 
depriving  your  family  of  the  chance  to  have 
fun  with  you. 

Getting  the  support  you 
need 

It’s  true  that  becoming  a student  will  have 


its  ups  and  downs.  You  may  find  it  will 
complicate  your  life  and  put  extra  pressure 
on  you.  You  may  become  discouraged  and 
begin  to  wonder  whether  going  back  to 
school  was  such  a good  idea.  But  doubts 
affect  our  ability  to  learn  and  can  undermine 
our  motivation.  Don’t  dwell  on  them.  Work 
at  having  a positive  attitude. 


O 

o 


It's  essential  to  make  friends  with  other 
students . You  gain  a lot  from  these  contacts 
and  friendships.  Taking  a break  and  talking  to 
friends  is  really  needed.  It  sure  helps  when 
you  We  feeling  down. 

(Stan  is  a 33  year  old  returning  student.) 

. 


The  people  close  to  us  can  greatly  affect 
our  attitudes.  Try  associating  as  much  as 
possible  with  people  who  are  positive.  In 
many  instances,  these  will  be  your  family 
and  close  friends,  but  not  always.  When 
those  closest  to  you  are  not  very  supportive 
or  can’t  help,  fellow  students,  instructors, 
student  counsellors,  or  community  agencies 
may  be  able  to  provide  the  moral  support 
and  practical  assistance  you  need. 

Don’t  be  surprised  by  the  variety  of 
reactions  you  get  to  your  decision  to  go 
back.  Some  people  may  offer  enthusiastic 
support,  others  may  be  openly  hostile,  and 
still  others  will  express  mixed  feelings. 

Going  back  affects  not  only  your  life  but 
also  the  lives  of  those  around  you.  If 
people  you  care  about  react  negatively,  try 
to  put  yourself  in  their  place  for  a minute. 
They  may  lack  information  about  what 
you’re  planning  and  why.  They  may  fear  or 
dislike  change.  It’s  human  nature  to  get 
into  comfortable  routines,  and  feel 
threatened  and  insecure  when  change 
upsets  these  routines.  They  may  fear  losing 
you  (as  a spouse,  friend,  or  parent),  or  be 
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envious  and  wish  they  could  do  the  same 
thing. 

These  fears  and  doubts  are  real  and  must 
be  dealt  with.  Be  patient.  Once  they’ve  had 
time  to  get  used  to  the  idea  and  fully 
understand  your  reasons  for  going  back  to 
school,  they  are  quite  likely  to  become 
more  supportive. 

Involving  those  closest  to 
you 

Your  own  attitude  and  behaviour  will 
influence  how  others  react  to  this  change. 
Considering  the  feelings  of  your  family  and 
friends  may  reduce  their  criticism  and 
resistance,  and  increase  the  likelihood  that 
you’ll  receive  help  and  encouragement. 

The  following  are  some  ways  to  gain  the 
support  of  your  family,  both  before  you  start 
and  while  you’re  studying. 

♦ Involve  your  spouse  and 
children,  and  other  close  family, 
in  your  plans  from  the  start. 

Talk  things  over  with  them  and 
ask  their  advice.  Explain  why 
you  want  to  go  back,  and 
survey  with  them  the  options 
open  to  you.  Explore  together 
how  each  alternative  will  affect 
you  and  them. 

♦ Let  your  family  know  you  care 
about  how  going  back  will  affect 
family  routine  and  your 
relationship  with  each  of  them. 

♦ Describe  going  back  as  a 
cooperative  family  effort  in 
which  all  members  have  a 
stake,  to  which  everyone  can 
contribute,  and  from  which  the 
whole  family  will  ultimately 
benefit. 


♦ If  there  is  conflict,  try  to 
understand  the  other  viewpoints 
and,  whenever  possible,  work 
out  compromises. 

♦ Let  them  know  you  still  care 
even  though  you  may  not  be 
able  to  spend  as  much  time  with 
them  as  you  used  to. 

♦ Last,  but  not  least,  hold  regular 
family  meetings  to  air  concerns 
and  work  out  solutions.  Be  sure 
to  include  children  who  are  old 
enough  to  understand. 

Support  won’t  come  automatically.  You’ll 
have  to  ask  for  help. 

Before  you  actually  return  to  school,  hold  a 
family  meeting  to  organize  household 
and  family  responsibliities.  You  may 
want  to  suggest  a possible  work  schedule 
but  don’t  arbitrarily  assign  duties  to  other 
family  members.  Ask  what  they  would  like 
to  do.  Arrange  to  rotate  duties  so 
individuals  don’t  get  stuck  indefinitely  with 
tasks  they  dislike  or  find  boring.  Rotating 
jobs  also  has  the  advantage  of  giving 
everyone  the  opportunity  to  learn 
something  new.  Finally,  as  a reminder, 
post  the  family  work  schedule  where 
everyone  can  see  it. 

Don’t  expect  other  family  members  to  do 
the  household  and  yard  chores  exactly  as 
you  would  do  them.  If  you’re  not  satisfied 
with  the  job,  lower  your  standards  a bit. 
How  would  you  feel  if  you  took  on  a task  to 
help  out  and  then  were  criticized  for  your 
work?  If  you  absolutely  cannot  live  with  the 
job  they’ve  done,  tactfully  make 
suggestions  and  encourage  them  to  try 
again.  They’ll  improve  with  time.  Don’t  nag 
— and  don’t  take  the  job  back!  That  only 
defeats  your  purpose  in  asking  for  help  in 
the  first  place. 


You  can  also  make  your  family  feel  a part 
of  your  life  as  a student.  A campus  is  not 
a place  where  most  people  regularly  go. 
Yet,  it’s  a place  filled  with  interesting 
buildings,  activities,  and  people.  Offer  to 
give  your  family  a guided  tour  - show  them 
your  school.  Given  a chance,  they  may 
even  start  attending  sports  events, 
concerts,  movies,  and  plays  on  campus. 

Involve  your  family  in  your  studies.  Sf 

anyone’s  willing,  have  them  read  your 
papers  or  quiz  you  for  exams.  Talk  about 
what  you’re  studying  and  discuss  any 
problems  you  may  be  having  with  them. 
Even  if  they  don’t  understand  everything 
you’re  telling  them  (and  they  may  surprise 
you  on  that  score),  you’ll  gain  by  working 
through  the  problem.  You  may  discover 
some  new  angles  and  they’ll  appreciate 
your  caring  enough  to  involve  them.  Your 
student  status  will  likely  create  a bond  with 
your  school-age  children.  You’ll  have 
assignments,  studying,  and  exams  in 
common.  They’ll  take  pride  in  helping  mom 
or  dad  out  for  a change. 

When  you  go  back,  you’ll  probably  become 
preoccupied  with  the  new  challenges  and 
opportunities  facing  you.  Your  family  may 
begin  to  feel  neglected.  You  may  need  to 
reassure  them  about  your  continuing 
love  and  Interest.  One  good  way  of  doing 
this  is  to  make  a special  effort  to  regularly 
spend  time  alone  with  your  spouse  and 
each  child.  Everyone  will  benefit. 

Dealing  with  continuing 

opposition 

It  may  take  a while  for  some  people  to  get 
used  to  the  idea  that  you’re  now  a student. 
They  may  refuse  to  take  you  seriously  and 
keep  trying  to  talk  you  out  of  it.  They  may 


even  try  to  make  you  feel  guilty,  hoping 
you’ll  change  your  mind. 

There’s  no  easy  answer  to  family 
opposition.  Both  men  and  women  have  to 
deal  with  it,  but  women  often  find  it  more 
difficult  to  handle  because  their  lives  have 
centered  more  around  the  family.  Men,  by 
contrast,  have  tended  to  center  their  lives 
more  around  work.  As  a result,  men  usually 
find  it  easier  to  cope  with  family  opposition, 
but  harder  to  handle  opposition  from  co- 
workers and  friends. 

If  your  family  continues  to  oppose  your 
decision,  you  may  find  it  difficult  to  keep 
going.  Yet,  if  you  react  by  giving  up  your 
plans,  you’ll  probably  feel  resentment  and 
regret,  and  this  will  definitely  affect  your 
relationship  with  them.  If  you  try  to  carry  on 
as  if  nothing  has  changed,  doing  everything 
you  used  to  do  as  well  as  studying,  you’ll 
soon  become  physically  and  emotionally 
exhausted.  You’re  not  superhuman.  You 
and  they  must  accept  the  fact  that  you  have 
limits. 

With  time  and  patience,  many  families 
come  around.  Your  needs  and  interests 
are  just  as  important  as  anyone  else’s.  Do 
what  is  most  important,  and  only  what  you 
can  handle  at  home.  Let  your  family  know 
you  still  care,  try  not  to  feel  guilty,  and  look 
to  people  outside  the  family  for  the  support 
and  encouragement  you  need  to  go  on. 

If  co-workers,  friends,  or  relatives 

continue  to  be  negative,  avoid  the  subject 
when  you’re  around  them.  Sf  they  keep 
harping  on  it,  you  may  have  to  consider 
avoiding  them  as  much  as  possible  for  a 
while.  You  need  to  maintain  a positive 
attitude  toward  your  studies.  No  matter 
how  determined  you  are,  constant  criticism 
will  undermine  your  confidence  and 
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motivation  to  continue.  You  don’t  need  it. 

Finding  other  sources  of 

support 

Family  and  friends  aren’t  the  only  people 
you  can  get  help  from.  Other  students, 
instructors,  student  advisors,  counsellors, 
and  tutors  are  all  possible  sources  of 
support  and  encouragement.  Seek  out 
other  returning  adults.  There  are  bound  to 
be  some  around.  If  you  make  the  effort  to 
get  to  know  your  fellow  students  and 
instructors,  you’ll  find  yourself  making 
friends  with  people  of  all  ages  and  receiving 
encouragement  and  assistance  from  a 
variety  of  sources. 

You  may  also  find  a number  of  helpful 
resources  on  campus.  Many  schools  have 
writing  and  reading  labs,  study  skills 
centres,  and  special  workshops  on  stress 
management,  assertiveness,  decision 
making,  and  time  management.  Make  use 
of  available  resources.  As  a taxpayer, 
you’ve  paid  for  these  services.  As  a 
student,  you’re  entitled  to  use  them. 

Depending  on  where  you  live  and  what  you 
need,  your  community  is  bound  to  have 
resources  you  can  draw  on.  Ask  at  your 
school  or  look  in  the  Yellow  Pages  under 
Social  Services  Organizations, 

Associations,  or  some  of  the  following 
headings  for  help  in  these  special  areas: 

♦ Career  Counselling.  Contact 
the  Student  Counselling  Office 
at  the  school  you’re  attending  or 
the  nearest  adult  career 
counselling  centre. 

♦ Day  Care/After  School  Care. 

See  Who’ll  Take  Care  of  The 
Kids?,  later  in  this  book. 

♦ Emergency  Home  Help.  In 
some  communities  short-term 


assistance  is  available.  Contact 
the  provincial  department  of 
social  services  for  more 
information. 

♦ Employment  Counselling. 

Check  with  Student 
Counselling.  There  may  even 
be  a Canada  Employment 
Centre  on  campus. 

♦ Financial  Assistance/Aid  for 
Students.  See  Can  You  Swing 
It  Financially?,  later  in  this  book. 

♦ Financial  Counselling.  The 

provincial  departments  of 
municipal  affairs  and  consumer 
affairs  may  provide  such 
counselling  or  be  able  to  refer 
you  to  someone  who  does. 

♦ Housing.  The  school  you’re 
attending  may  have  housing  for 
both  students  with  families  and 
single  students. 

♦ Legal  Aid/Advice.  Contact  the 
Provincial  Law  Society.  If  you 
live  near  a university  with  a law 
program,  check  out  Student 
Legal  Services  as  well. 

♦ Personal  Counselling.  A 

counsellor  may  be  able  to  help 
or  refer  you  to  an  appropriate 
agency. 

♦ Social  Contact.  Check  out 
groups  on  campus  which  you 
might  join.  There  may  be  an 
adult  students’  group  and  there 
will  be  groups  or  associations  of 
students  who  share  common 
interests  such  as  sports, 
politics,  music,  and  camping. 
Other  possibilities  are  single 
parents’  associations  and  adult 
social  clubs. 


♦ Support  for  Parents.  There 
are  a number  of  parent  groups 
and  organizations  which  assist 
parents  such  as  Tough  Love, 

Big  Brothers,  Big  Sisters,  and 
Uncles  at  Large. 

♦ Transportation.  If  there’s  a 
transit  system  where  you  live,  it 
will  probably  be  the  cheapest 
and  easiest  alternative.  Joining 
a car  pool  or  getting  rides  with 
another  student  and  sharing  the 
cost  are  other  options.  Check 
bulletin  boards  around  campus 
for  notices. 

You  have  a lot  going  for  you 

When  you  first  return  to  school  things  may 
not  go  smoothly  at  first,  either  at  home  or  at 
school.  It’ll  take  time  for  you  to  get  used  to 
being  a student,  and  for  you  and  your 
family  to  adjust  to  the  changes  at  home. 

Don’t  be  surprised  if,  even  after  the  first  few 
weeks  or  months,  you  occasionally  find 
yourself  wondering,  "What  am  I doing 
here?"  All  students  ask  themselves  this 
question  at  times.  When  you’re  feeling 
overwhelmed  and  discouraged,  remember 
your  reasons  for  returning.  Are  they  still 
important  to  you?  If  they  are,  then  they’re 
probably  worth  the  effort  and  sacrifices 
you’re  making. 


As  a returning  adult,  you  have  a lot  going 
for  you.  Compared  to  the  average  student, 
adult  students  generally  are: 


♦ more  mature  (more  stable 
emotionally) 

♦ more  highly  motivated  (have 
had  to  make  adjustments  to 
return  and  have  a definite  goal 
in  mind  and  a lot  at  stake) 

♦ more  understanding  of 
themselves  (have  a better 
perception  of  their  own  needs) 

♦ more  serious  (have 
perseverance) 

♦ more  used  to  making  decisions 
and  solving  problems  every  day 
(important  skills  for  students  to 
have) 

♦ more  experienced  in  living 
(have  background  and 
perspective  which  younger 
students  lack) 

♦ more  responsible,  and 

♦ more  disciplined. 

Once  you  adjust  to  this  new  role,  get  to 
know  people,  get  organized,  and  your 
family  gets  used  to  the  changes  in  your 
lives,  things  will  get  easier.  You  may  even 
wonder  why  you  were  so  concerned  in  the 
beginning. 
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Remember  the  many  assets  you  have  as  a returning  adult. 

Attend  any  student  orientations  offered  by  educational  institutions  you’re 
considering  to  find  out  about  the  schools  and  their  services,  and  to  meet 
other  prospective  students. 

Consider  the  feelings  and  concerns  of  those  people  closest  to  you  both 
before  returning  and  after  you  become  a student.  But  don’t  forget  that  you 
also  have  needs  and  goals  which  should  be  considered. 

Work  at  keeping  communication  lines  open  with  family  and  close  friends. 
You  need  them  and  they  need  you. 

Ask,  don’t  demand,  help  from  other  members  of  the  family.  Involve 
everyone  in  developing  a family  work  schedule  of  household  and  yard 
duties. 

Give  yourself  and  your  family  and  friends  time  to  adjust  to  this  major  change 
in  your  lives. 

Make  your  family  and  friends  feel  that  they’re  partners  in  your  return  to 
school.  Involve  them  in  your  life  as  a student. 

Talk  over  your  fears,  doubts,  and  concerns  with  other  adult  students, 
counsellors,  and  supportive  people  close  to  you.  They’ll  help  you  give 
yourself  the  credit  you  deserve. 

Be  friendly  and  open.  Make  an  effort  to  get  to  know  your  fellow  students,  no 
matter  what  their  ages.  You’ll  find  you  have  a lot  in  common.  Your 
classmates,  instructors,  and  other  students  can  offer  support,  assistance, 
encouragement,  and  feedback  on  how  you’re  doing. 

If  there’s  an  adult  students’  group  on  campus,  think  about  getting  involved. 

If  there  isn’t,  and  you  want  one,  talk  to  student  counsellors,  instructors,  or 
other  adult  students  about  getting  one  started. 

Find  out  about  the  resources  at  your  school  and  in  the  community  and  use 
them  when  necessary.  They’re  there  to  help  you. 

Associate  as  much  as  possible  with  people  who  are  positive  and 
encouraging. 


The  decision  to  go  back  to  school  isn’t  just 
one  decision.  It’s  a whole  family  of  them. 
What  kind  of  knowledge  and  training  do  I 
want?  Do  I want  to  go  to  an  adult  upgrading 
program,  a trade  school,  a college  or  a 
university?  Do  I want  to  go  full-time  or  part- 
time?  Do  I want  to  stay  in  my  home  town  or 
move  to  a new  centre  where  a particular 
program  is  offered? 

What’s  the  way  to  go  for  you?  Sit  down  and 
think  about  it.  Talk  it  over  with  family  and 
friends.  Go  see  a counsellor  at  a local 


educational  institution  or  adult  career 
counselling  centre.  Consult  your  library. 
Talk  to  the  staff  at  Alberta  Advanced 
Education  and  Career  Development  and  at 
other  government  departments;  they  may 
have  advice  or  publications  about  making 
the  choices  of  where  and  how  to  go  back  to 
school. 

Where  to  go? 

For  many  people,  attending  an  adult  high 
school,  college,  trade  or  technical  school  is 


the  answer.  There  is  a wide  range  of  post- 
secondary institutions. 

Universities  grant  professional  and  general- 
interest  degrees.  Universities  usually  have 
minimum  entry  requirements  based  on 
academic  achievement,  though  the 
particular  requirements  may  be  different  for 
mature  students.  An  exception  is 
Athabasca  University,  which  specializes  in 
distance  learning  and  allows  year-round 
admissions  from  anyone  over  1 8 years  of 
age. 

Public  colleges  offer  programs  ranging  from 
general  interest  and  academic  upgrading  to 
vocational/career  training  and  university 
transfer.  Private  degree-granting  colleges 
usually  have  religious  denomination 
affiliation  but  these  welcome  students  of  all 
faiths.  There  are  other  private  or 
independent  colleges  which  offer  programs 
of  study  specifically  to  Native  students, 
while  others  offer  academic  upgrading, 
business  education,  office  and 
management  training  and  continuing 
education  programs  through  both  day  and 
evening  classes,  and  programs  for  special 
needs  groups  such  as  deaf  students.  If  you 
are  planning  to  use  any  college  for 
university  transfer,  always  check  course 
transferability  with  a counsellor  at  that 
particular  college. 

Many  public  colleges  and  universities 
provide  support  services  for  students  with 
special  needs.  If  you  are  physically 
handicapped,  don’t  think  you  have  to  find  a 
special  program;  the  physically  challenged 
can  often  be  integrated  into  a regular 
course  of  study. 

Technical  institutes  offer  certificate  and 
diploma  programs  as  well  as  apprenticeship 
and  continuing  education  programs, 
academic  upgrading,  career  counselling 
and  aptitude  and  interest  testing. 


those  whose  education  has  been 
interrupted,  and  to  help  unemployed  and 
under-employed  people  learn  skills  that  will 
help  them  get  jobs.  Courses  are  short, 
intensive  and  often  specialized,  and  may  be 
created  at  the  request  of  industry  to  train 
people  for  particular  jobs.  Most  students 
have  "adult  student  status",  meaning  that 
they  are  over  1 7 and  have  been  out  of  the 
system  for  a year  or  more.  There  are  also 
licensed,  registered  private  vocational 
schools  which  offer  classroom  or  workshop 
study  or  in  some  cases  distance  education 
opportunities.  Most  of  these  offer  training  in 
a single  occupational  area  (such  as  hair 
styling,  drafting  or  massage). 

Apprenticeship  is  a program  which 
combines  employment  with  classroom 
instruction.  Apprentices  are  employees; 
their  employers  agree  to  give  them  training 
and  experience,  wages  and  time  off  to 
attend  in-class  technical  training  courses 
which  may  take  up  four  to  12  weeks  of  each 
apprenticeship  year.  These  courses  are 
government-approved  and  information  on 
them  is  readily  available. 

Community  consortia,  co-operative 
education  programs,  and  special  institutions 
with  programs  such  as  farm  training,  arts  or 
business  management  are  also  educational 
options.  But  going  to  an  educational 
institution  isn’t  the  only  possibility.  Courses 
and  training  are  also  available  from  trade 
unions,  community  groups,  professional 
associations,  agricultural  extension 
divisions,  recreation  departments,  private 
instructors,  departments  of  education,  and 
employers. 

To  check  out  what’s  available  from  these 
groups,  you  might  start  by  looking  in  the 
Yellow  Pages  of  the  telephone  directory 
under  headings  such  as  Associations, 
Schools J-abour  Organizations, 

Government  of...,  and  City  of....  Also  visit 
your  public  library.  They’ll  not  only  have 
names  and  addresses  of  schools  and 


Vocational  colleges  are  designed  to  assist 


groups,  but  may  also  have  information  on 
occupations,  organizations,  educational 
institutions,  and  courses  or  training 
programs. 

Regardless  of  whether  you’re  going  back  in 
person,  by  correspondence,  or  through 
training  on  the  job,  if  your  goal  is  to 
upgrade  your  qualifications  to  get  a job  or 
change  occupations,  it’s  a good  idea  to  find 
out  if  employers  recognize  the  course  or 
training  you’re  considering.  Before 
investing  time,  energy  and  money,  you’ll 
want  to  make  sure  that  the  certificate, 
degree,  or  diploma  you’ll  get  will  help  you 
reach  your  goal.  Talk  to  employers.  Get 
their  opinions  of  the  course  or  training 
you’ve  chosen.  Ask  if  they’ve  ever  hired 
graduates  of  the  school  or  training  program 
and  if  they  would  in  future. 

Attending  in  person  or 
distance  learning? 

Attending  school  in  person  lets  you  meet 
new  people  and  receive  support  and 
encouragement  from  instructors  and  other 
students.  Sometimes,  you  need  the 
reassurance  of  knowing  others  have 
doubts,  problems,  and  frustrations  similar  to 
your  own.  And,  because  there’s  a set 
schedule  of  classes  and  assignments, 
you’re  more  likely  to  be  motivated  to  do  the 
work. 

But  with  dozens  of  schools  and  hundreds  of 
courses  to  choose  from,  how  do  you 
decide?  Here  are  some  of  the  questions  to 
consider. 

Where  is  the  course  located?  Is  the 
course  you  want  offered  by  a school  near 
your  home?  If  not,  are  you  willing  and  able 
to  relocate?  Even  if  the  answer  to  both 
these  questions  is  no,  don’t  give  up.  What 
other  similar  courses  are  available  near 
you?  Take  another  look  at  correspondence 


or  training  on  the  job.  There  may  still  be  a 
way  to  accomplish  your  goals. 

How  long  will  it  take?  If  what  you  want  is 
a university  degree,  you’re  looking  at  three 
or  four  years  of  full-time  study.  If  it’s  a 
college  or  technical  school  diploma  or 
certificate,  you’re  looking  at  one  or  two 
years,  and  if  you  opt  for  a vocational  or 
trade  school  course,  probably  even  less 
time.  As  a general  rule,  the  longer  the 
course  the  more  in-depth  knowledge  and 
training  you  receive.  It  all  depends  on  what 
you  want  and  how  much  time  you’re  willing 
and  able  to  spend  in  school. 

What  do  I need  to  get  in?  Entrance 
requirements  vary  from  institution  to 
institution.  Some  require  more  academic 
background  than  others.  Most  have  an 
adult  or  mature  student  admissions 
category.  So  even  if  you  don’t  meet  the 
standard  academic  entrance  requirements, 
you  may  still  be  able  to  get  in.  If  you  don’t 
qualify  for  adult  admission,  you  can  always 
take  courses  to  upgrade  your  qualifications. 

What  will  it  cost?  Costs  such  as  tuition, 
books  and  fees  vary  with  the  length  of 
course  and  type  of  school.  Depending  on 
your  circumstances,  this  could  be  a key 
factor  in  your  decision. 

How  large  is  the  school?  Some  people 
feel  anxious  or  uncomfortable  in  large 
institutions  with  thousands  of  students.  If 
you  feel  this  way  and  have  a choice,  you 
may  prefer  to  go  to  a smaller,  less- 
overwhelming  school.  If  you  don’t  have  a 
choice,  other  options  are  starting  slowly 
(taking  one  course  at  first)  or  taking  courses 
by  correspondence. 

Full-time  or  part-time?  If  you  want  to 

complete  your  studies  as  quickly  as 
possible,  full-time  attendance  is  for  you. 

But  that  means  you  must  have  adequate 
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financial  resources,  family  support,  and 
time.  Part-time  attendance  takes  longer, 
but  it  may  allow  you  to  fit  schooling  into 
your  lifestyle  without  adding  as  much 
pressure. 

Day  or  evening?  Both  have  advantages 
and  disadvantages,  depending  on  your 
circumstances.  Will  you  be  working  and 
going  to  school?  In  a night  or  day  job?  Do 
you  have  a family  to  look  after?  If  you  work 
or  are  at  home  with  children  during  the  day, 
evening  classes  may  be  your  best  (or  only) 
option.  On  the  other  hand,  when  are  the 
courses  offered?  Most  institutions  offer  a 
wider  range  of  courses  during  the  day.  You 
may  not  have  a choice. 


O 

O 


Credit  or  non-credit?  Whether  you  take  a 
course  for  credit  or  not  will  depend  on  your 
goal.  Are  you  working  toward  a license, 
degree,  diploma  or  certificate?  If  so,  you’ll 
want  to  make  sure  the  courses  you  take 
give  you  credit  toward  this  goal.  If  you’re 
more  interested  in  learning  the  material  for 
its  own  sake,  it  won’t  matter  if  a course  is 
for  credit  or  not.  It  all  depends  on  whether 
you’re  studying  for  personal  fulfillment  or 
career  achievement. 


part  of  it.  Courses  often  include 
teleconferences;  listening  to  radio  programs 
or  audio  tapes;  watching  educational 
television,  film  or  videotapes;  telephone 
tutorials  and  computer  hookups  with  school, 
instructor  and  other  students. 


Taking  courses  by 
distance  learning  or 
correspondence 

Distance  learning  or  correspondence  has 
become  a popular  option  for  many  adults  in 
the  last  few  years.  If  you  can’t  attend  at  set 
times,  or  the  course  you  want  isn’t  offered 
where  you  live,  or  you  feel  uncomfortable 
about  going  into  a classroom,  this  may  be 
the  option  for  you  too.  Although  the  choice 
of  courses  is  not  as  great  as  when  you 
attend  in  person,  there  are  still  many 
possibilities.  Universities,  colleges, 
vocational  schools,  technical  institutes, 
professional  associations  and  departments 
of  education  all  offer  courses  by 
correspondence.  The  following  questions 
may  help  you  decide  whether  it’s  for  you  or 
not. 


What  is  distance  learning? 

Bowrirj:  mm.  ara  .5  mmm! 

It  was  a university  custom-made  for  me.  With 
my  schedule  there's  no  way  I could  possibly 
attend  classes  on  campus. 

(Tony  is  taking  courses  by  correspondence.) 


Distance  learning  is  the  name  given  to  the 
many  forms  of  learning  available  which 
come  to  you  instead  of  you  going  to  them. 
We’ve  all  heard  the  term  "correspondence 
course"  but  now  correspondence  is  only 


Do  I have  the  self-discipline? 

Correspondence  gives  you  a lot  of  freedom 
and  flexibility.  You  can  set  your  own  study 
schedule  to  fit  your  life  — but  if  you  have 
difficulty  getting  organized,  getting  started, 
and  working  without  structures,  this 
freedom  may  be  a minus  rather  than  a plus. 

Do  I prefer  working  alone  or  with  others? 

Correspondence  allows  you  to  work  in 
relative  anonymity  — only  you,  your 
instructor  or  tutor,  and  whoever  else  you 
choose  to  tell,  know  how  you’re  doing.  If 
regular  contact  with  other  students  and 
instructors  is  essential  to  keeping  you 
motivated  and  on  track,  attending  in  person 
may  be  best. 
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Training  on  the  job 

Some  people  learn  best  in  a classroom, 
others  learn  best  through  hands-on 
experience.  With  on-the-job  training,  you 
can  have  the  best  of  both  styles,  learning 
new  job  skills  either  on  the  job  and  in  the 
classroom  or  on  the  job  and  by 
correspondence.  Depending  on  what  you 
want  to  take,  how  you  prefer  to  learn,  and 
what’s  available  in  your  community,  it  may 
be  a good  choice  for  you.  Contact  the  local 
Canada  Employment  Centre  to  find  out 
about  government-assisted  training 
programs,  or  talk  directly  to  employers  for 
whom  you  might  like  to  work. 

If  you’re  currently  working  and  would  like  to 
upgrade  existing  job  skills  or  learn  new 
ones,  ask  your  employer  about  special 
training.  Maybe  something  can  be  worked 
out.  Many  employers  are  receptive  to 
requests  from  their  staff  for  further  training. 
Even  if  training  on  the  job  isn’t  possible, 
your  employer  may  be  willing  to  let  you  take 
time  off  to  attend  a job-related  course,  or 
take  a leave  of  absence  or  educational 
leave. 

Testing  the  water 

Before  taking  the  plunge,  you  may  want  to 
test  the  water.  Trying  out  a course  or  two 
is  a good  way  to  find  out  if  you: 

♦ can  fit  studying  into  your  life  (if 
you  have  the  time  or  energy) 

♦ can  do  the  work 

♦ will  fit  in 

♦ want  to  brush  up  on  your  study 
skills 

♦ want  to  start  out  slowly  to  see  if 
you  like  taking  classes,  or 

♦ need  more  information  to  decide 
if  a certain  field  or  subject  is  right 
for  you. 

Perhaps  you  want  to  test  out  the  school 
environment  without  having  to  compete  for 


grades.  Try  auditing  a course.  Auditing 
students  attend  classes,  but  they  don’t 
submit  assignments,  write  exams,  or  get 
credit  for  the  courses.  Some  people  find 
auditing  frustrating  because  of  these 
restrictions.  You  can’t  get  fully  involved  in 
the  course  work.  Since  special  permission 
is  required  to  audit,  you’ll  need  to  speak  to 
the  Registrar’s  Office  of  the  school  you 
want  to  attend  about  the  proper  enrollment 
procedures. 

If  you’d  like  to  try  out  university-level 
courses  for  credit,  consider  registering  as 
an  unclassified  student.  As  an 
unclassified  student  you’ll  be  able  to  take 
credit  courses  which  aren’t  part  of  a regular 
degree  program  without  having  to  meet  the 
university’s  academic  entrance 
requirements.  You  must,  however,  do  class 
assignments,  write  exams,  and  keep  up 
your  marks  like  all  other  students. 

If  you  don’t’  meet  the  academic 
requirements,  you  may  consider 
upgrading.  These  days,  many  secondary 
and  post-secondary  schools  offer  adult 
upgrading  courses.  Some  colleges  even 
combine  academic  upgrading  with 
university  transfer  so  students  can  pick  up 
high  school  courses  and  start  their 
university  studies  at  the  same  time.  Some 
institutions  require  full-time  attendance  for 
some  upgrading  programs.  Check  out  the 
alternatives.  For  further  information  on 
upgrading,  talk  to  a counsellor  at  an 
educational  institution  or  adult  career 
counselling  centre. 

Once  you’ve  gathered  information  on  all  the 
alternatives,  the  next  step  is  to  make  a 
choice.  "But  wait,"  you  say.  "There  are 
other  things,  such  as  money,  that  I need  to 
check  out  before  deciding."  And  you’re 
right.  Before  you  can  make  a firm  decision 
about  whether  you’ll  go  back  and  how,  you 
need  to  know  where  you  stand  financially. 
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1. 


As  soon  as  possible,  find  out  where,  by  whom,  when  and  how  the  course  or 
training  you  have  in  mind  is  offered. 


2.  When  checking  out  schools  and  courses  you  may  run  across  people  who  aren’t 
very  helpful.  Don’t  get  discouraged.  Be  polite  but  persistent  and  you’ll 
eventually  get  the  information  you  need. 

3.  Attending  an  educational  institution  in  person  may  not  be  the  best  alternative. 
Other  options  are  taking  courses  by  correspondence  and  training  on  the  job. 


4.  Attending  school  full  time  during  the  day  may  not  be  the  only  possibility.  Check 
out  part-time  attendance  and  evening  classes. 

5.  You  don’t  have  to  make  drastic  changes  in  your  life  all  at  once.  You  can  start 
slowly  by  trying  out  a course  or  two. 
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Jtwy'i.  Ste/iy 

Jerry  Valentino  is  a relative  newcomer  to  Alberta  and  is  a trained  cook  at  the  Sunflower 
Cafe  in  downtown  Edmonton. 

I went  back  to  school  in  1990  at  the  age  of  26.  i have  an  honours  BA  in  drama  and 
communications  studies,  and  worked  the  theatre  for  four  years  after  graduation.  S 
discovered  I didn’t  quite  fit.  I wasn’t  an  actor  or  a director,  I was  working  in 
administration,  and  it  wasn’t  giving  me  the  creative  outlet  that  I assumed  it  would.  I 
had  always  loved  to  cook  so  I decided  to  become  employable  in  a field  that  would 
give  me  creative  expression. 

It  was  a two-year  apprenticeship.  You  went  to  school  and  then  you  worked  in  a 
restaurant.  All  but  three  of  my  entire  class  in  chef  school  had  university  degrees.  In 
the  90s  there  aren’t  a lot  of  jobs  for  university  grads,  but  for  those  with  a skilled 
trade  it  looks  pretty  good.  Many  people  who  end  up  in  the  hospitality  industry  do 
other  things  as  well,  like  act  or  make  films. 

I checked  out  several  schools.  I chose  the  one  right  in  Stratford  where  I was  living 
because  it  was  oriented  to  small  restaurants  where  you  get  more  input.  I didn’t  want 
to  work  in  a large  hotel  because  there  you  are  part  of  a big  anonymous  group.  The 
course  got  me  thinking  about  food  in  a creative  way.  It  has  worked  out  spectacularly 
for  me.  I didn’t  intend  to  move  out  west  but  I came  out  for  a visit  and  landed  up  at 
the  Sunflower  Cafe  and  loved  it.  I stayed. 

I was  very  apprehensive  about  working  in  a restaurant  while  being  watched,  all  that 
public  and  peer  pressure.  I was  afraid  of  failure.  After  a couple  of  weeks  I checked 
with  my  classmates  and  discovered  that  they  had  been  nervous  too.  Getting  over 
the  initial  fear  was  the  hardest  part.  Finally  my  other  skills  came  into  play.  I began  to 
concentrate  on  my  strengths  and  play  down  my  weaknesses. 

I think  returning  adults  really  have  to  be  clear  about  why  they  want  to  go  back  to 
school.  Really  assess  if  you  are  unhappy  in  your  present  situation,  why  that  is,  is  it 
the  work  or  the  particular  job  or  environment.  If  you  are  going  to  commit  to  a whole 
course  of  study  you  need  to  love  it,  and  to  have  done  your  planning,  your  soul- 
searching.  It’s  a tough  slog.  I worked  my  way  through.  The  way  my  training  worked, 

I got  unemployment  insurance.  Two-thirds  of  the  salary  of  an  apprentice  chef  isn’t  a 
great  deal  but  I didn’t  starve.  Now  I want  to  take  more  training.  To  be  a really 
excellent  chef  one  should  really  apprentice  longer  but  there  are  so  many  jobs  in  the 
field  you  can  go  right  out  to  work. 


/ jumped  at  the  chance  to  go  back  to  school  I 
knew  I'd  better  take  the  initiative  before  the 
economy  made  the  decision  for  me,, .It  meant  a 
lot  of  sacrifices,  especially  for  my  wife  and 
kids.  We  cut  a few  corners,  trimmed  our 
budget . 

(Mike  went  back  to  school  when  jobs  in  the 
steel  industry  were  being  threatened.) 


Financing  your  education  is  probably  one  of 
the  biggest  concerns,  especially  if  you  have 
a family  to  support.  Depending  on  your 
situation  and  the  commitment  of  you  and 
your  family,  you  may  very  well  be  able  to  do 
it. 

The  keys  to  handling  the  financial  side  of 
going  back  are  accurate  information  and 
advance  planning. 


Find  out: 


♦ school-related  costs  such  as 
tuition,  books,  student  fees, 
lockers,  lab  fees,  equipment, 
supplies,  uniforms, 
photocopying,  typing, 
transportation,  and  child  care, 
and 

♦ types  of  financial  assistance 
available  such  as  student  loans, 
grants,  bursaries,  scholarships, 
training  allowances,  day  care 
subsidies,  and  if  you  continue 
to  work,  assistance  from  your 
employer  or  union. 

You  can  get  a lot  of  the  information  you 
need  by  visiting  the  schools  you’re 
considering,  reading  their  calendars,  and 
talking  to  student  counsellors  and  financial 
aid  advisors.  Ask  about  Canada  Student 
Loans  and  the  Student  Finance  Boards.  If 
the  financial  aid  advisors  think  you  might  be 
eligible  for  training  allowances  through  the 
Canada  Employment  Centre  or  the 
appropriate  provincial  departments.,  check 
it  out.  These  programs  change  depending 
on  current  government  policies;  be  sure  to 
ask.  Ask  the  provincial  department  of  social 
servicesabout  daycare  subsidies. 

Next,  take  a look  at  your  current  expenses. 
You  and  your  family  need  to  decide  what  is 
essential  - food,  shelter  - and  what  could  be 
done  without  or  economized  on  for  the  time 
being  - eating  out,  going  to  movies. 
Together  you’ll  have  to  decide  who  gives 
up  what. 

Don’t  be  surprised  if  family  members 
disagree  on  what  to  give  up.  We  all  have 
our  own  priorities.  Talk  it  out.  Sacrifices 


may  be  for  a few  months  or  a few  years. 

Wherever  possible,  compromise. 

Now  you  should  be  ready  to  prepare  a 
preliminary  budget  to  see  where  you  stand. 
The  Monthly  Take  Home.Jnc.ome  and 
Monthly  Expenses  sheets  in  this  section 
may  help  you  here.  If  you  went  back  to 
school,  would  you  have  enough  income  to 
get  by?  Remember,  there  should  be  a little 
extra  for  unexpected  emergencies. 

If  it  isn’t  enough,  are  there  ways  to  increase 
your  income  or  cut  costs?  Ask  your  family 
for  suggestions.  Make  a list.  Listen  to 
everyone’s  ideas  no  matter  how  strange 
they  may  seem.  Then,  together,  decide 
what  can  be  done. 

If  your  children  or  spouse  offer  to  help  out 
financially,  take  their  offers  seriously.  They 
need  to  feel  part  of  your  plans  and  will  likely 
want  to  help  in  whatever  way  they  can. 

If  you  find  you  can’t  afford  to  attend  full 
time,  don’t  let  your  dreams  die  there. 
Consider  the  options  of  part  time,  evening, 
or  correspondence  courses.  Discuss  the 
situation  with  your  employer.  You  may  be 
able  to  arrange  a flexible  work  schedule 
where  you  take  courses  during  work  hours 
and  make  the  time  up  later.  If  your  studies 
are  work-related,  your  employer  may  even 
be  willing  to  give  you  time  off  or  reimburse 
part,  or  all,  of  your  tuition  costs.  And,  if  you 
belong  to  a union,  find  out  if  it  has  an 
educational  fund  which  you  could  take 
advantage  of. 

Now  you  know  if  you  can  afford  to  go  back 
full  time  or  part  time,  or  if  you  have  to  put  it 
off  for  a year  or  two  and  save  some  money. 


MONTHLY  TAKE  HOME  INCOME 


List  the  income  you  expect  to  have  when  you  go  back  to  school.  List  only  regular  income, 
not  money  you  receive  for  occasional  overtime  or  moonlighting.  List  your  take-home 
income,  that  is,  what  you  have  left  after  deductions. 
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Subtract  Total  Monthly  Expenses  from  Total  Monthly  Income  on  the  previous  page  to  get 
the  balance.  If  it’s  negative,  the  next  step  is  to  find  ways  of  reducing  your  expenses  and,  if 
possible,  increasing  your  income. 


1 . Include  those  closest  to  you  in  your  financial  planning.  They  have  a stake 
in  your  future. 

2.  Prepare  a budget  and,  if  possible,  practice  living  within  it  before  you  return  to 
classes.  Phasing  in  the  budget  will  make  it  less  stressful. 

3.  Ask  your  family,  friends,  and  student  counsellors  for  money-saving  ideas 
such  as  buying  used  books,  equipment,  and  uniforms. 

4.  Check  out  student  loans.  They’re  available  to  both  part-time  and  full-time 
students  on  the  basis  of  need.  Loans  to  full-time  students  (those  taking  at 
least  60%  of  a normal  course  load)  are  interest  free  for  six  months  after 
students  have  completed  their  studies.  Then  repayment  must  begin.  Part- 
time  students  must  begin  repaying  loans,  with  interest,  soon  after  the  loans 
are  taken  out.  For  further  information,  visit  your  provincial  Canada  Student 
Loans  office.  Also  check  with  your  nearest  Student  Finance  Board  office. 

5.  Check  out  sources  of  financial  assistance  as  early  as  possible.  Some 
bursaries  and  scholarships  have  early  application  deadlines  (up  to  one  year 
in  advance),  and  it  usually  takes  six  to  eight  weeks  for  loan  and  grant 
applications  to  be  processed. 

6.  Contact  Revenue  Canada  for  information  on  tax  deductions  for  students. 

You  may  be  able  to  claim  both  an  education  deduction  and  tuition  costs. 

7.  Be  patient.  The  financial  sacrifices  you’ll  be  making  while  you’re  in  school 
are  only  temporary.  Ultimately,  both  you  and  your  family  will  benefit. 
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MUtt'*  StcAy 

Mike  Foreth  was  in  the  steel  industry  when  jobs  were  being  threatened.  Maybe  because 
his  wife  is  a trained  career  consultant,  or  because  of  his  own  background,  he  decided  to 
go  back  to  school  for  an  education  degree. 

I had  a unique  opportunity  presented  to  me  a couple  of  years  ago.  I was  a member 
of  the  United  Steelworkers  Union  and  employed  in  Edmonton.  At  that  time  free 
trade  and  the  future  of  manufacturing  jobs  were  current  news.  Retraining 
opportunities  were  offered  by  the  union  in  conjunction  with  the  federal  government 
and  the  company.  I jumped  at  the  chance  to  go  back  to  school.  I knew  I’d  better 
take  the  initiative  before  the  economy  made  the  decision  for  me. 

The  offer  was  generous:  full  tuition,  books,  and  two-thirds  of  my  lowest  working 
wage.  But  it  meant  a lot  of  sacrifices,  especially  for  my  wife  and  children.  We  cut 
corners,  trimmed  our  budget.  It’s  short  term  pain  for  a long-term  gain.  The  most 
difficult  things  to  get  used  to  were  the  big  change  in  routine  and  the  loss  of  family 
and  free  time.  I used  to  pick  up  my  children  from  school  and  we’d  spend  the 
evening  together  as  a family.  My  wife  is  under  more  pressure  now.  Three  nights  a 
week  I’m  not  home  until  10pm.  My  little  girl  hasn’t  gotten  used  to  the  fact  that  her 
Dad  is  in  school.  In  her  Grade  Four  class  all  the  other  fathers  are  at  work. 

I was  apprehensive  going  back  to  school.  I wondered  whether  my  brain  could  take 
the  pressure.  I had  bargained  for  the  union  and  was  used  to  short  rounds  of  high- 
pressure  thinking  and  negotiating.  I was  frightened  by  the  prospect  of  the  long-term 
commitment  of  full  courses  and  exams.  Luckily  I had  had  two  years  of  university 
before  I went  to  work  so  I had  some  idea  what  it  might  be  like.  I took  a summer 
course  first  so  I could  start  full-time  in  the  fall.  It  was  really  demanding  but  I loved  it. 

I did  well,  scoring  an  8.  That  proved  to  me  that  I was  making  the  right  decision. 

When  I started  I wanted  to  be  a teacher  but  I took  a look  at  the  labour  market  and 
my  chances  of  employment  look  poor.  I’m  at  sea  right  now.  I’m  going  to  a career 
counselling  session  at  the  U of  A next  week.  I should  have  done  it  before  but  I 
wanted  to  get  on  with  my  education.  I have  a year  and  a half  left.  I may  decide  to  go 
for  post-graduate  work  but  my  funding  will  stop  when  I get  my  degree.  We’ll  have  to 
look  at  it  as  a family. 

Being  a mature  student  doesn’t  bother  me.  I enjoy  meeting  and  working  with 
younger  people.  I’ve  discovered  that  I am  a pretty  adaptable,  forward-thinking  kind 
of  guy. 


Before  I started  I thought  I might  feel  guilty . 
I feel  some  guilt  but  itrs  not  as  bad  as  I 
thought  I have  a good  babysitter . 

(Donna  is  a 23  year  old  mother  of  two 
preschoolers .) 

■■■■■■■■■■■■■■ 

If  your  children  are  pre-school  or 
elementary-school  aged,  you’ll  have  to 


make  child  care  arrangements.  It’s  a good 
idea  to  start  looking  for  suitable  child  care 
well  ahead  of  the  beginning  of  classes. 
Keep  both  your  needs  and  those  of  your 
child  in  mind  as  you  look.  Your  child’s  age, 
the  hours  of  care  required,  transportation, 
and  fees  as  well  as  the  locations  of  the  care 
giver,  your  home,  and  your  classes  will  all 
have  to  be  taken  into  account.  Depending 
on  what  you  want,  what’s  available,  and 
what  you  can  afford,  there  are  a number  of 


options.  You  could: 

♦ ask  your  spouse,  if  you  have  one, 
to  help  more  with  child  care 

♦ have  someone  come  into  your 
home  when  you’re  away 

♦ get  a live-in  babysitter 

♦ take  the  children  to  someone 
else’s  home 

♦ organize  a child  care  co-operative 
with  other  parents 

♦ take  them  to  a licensed  day  care 
centre  or  day  home  (a  private 
home  licensed  by  the 
government),  or 

♦ arrange  for  lunch  and  after-school 
care  at  their  school,  at  a day  care 
centre,  or  in  someone’s  home. 

You  probably  already  know  which  of  the 
above  you’d  prefer,  but  don’t  overlook  other 
options  when  checking  out  what’s  available. 
You  may  find  some  good  alternatives  you 
hadn’t  seriously  considered  before. 

You’ll  also  need  to  find  back-up  child  care 
for  emergencies  and  those  times  when  your 
regular  care  giver  is  not  available,  such  as 
when  your  child  is  ill  or  the  care  giver  is  on 
holidays.  Perhaps  you  could  arrange  for  a 
neighbour,  relative,  or  friend  to  provide 
back-up  care. 

Finding  child  care 
alternatives 

Start  with  people  you  know.  Ask  friends, 
neighbours,  relatives,  and  acquaintances  if 
they  can  recommend  good  licensed  day 
cares  or  qualified  babysitters.  They  may  be 
interested  in  babysitting  themselves. 

Some  schools  have  day  care  facilities  on 
campus  for  staff  and  students.  Be  sure  to 
check  out  this  possibility.  Even  if  your 
school  doesn’t  have  a day  care,  it  may  have 


lists  of  students  interested  in  part-time 
babysitting.  Check  with  Student 
Counselling  or  the  Student  Employment 
Office  and  look  for  notices  on  bulletin 
boards  around  campus. 

Your  provincial  department  of  social 
services  will  have  lists  of  day  care  centres, 
family  day  care  agencies,  and  licensed 
family  day  homes.  They  should  be  able  to 
tell  you  if  you’d  be  eligible  for  a day  care 
subsidy  as  well  as  provide  information  on 
emergency  child  care  and  after-school 
programs.  You  can  also  contact  your 
child’s  school  or  the  local  school  board 
regarding  after-school  care. 

Another  source  of  information  is  the  Yellow 
Pages.  Check  under  some  of  the  following 


headings: 

♦ 

Day  Cares 

♦ 

Day  Homes 

♦ 

Day  Nurseries 

♦ 

Child  Care 

♦ 

After  School  Care 

♦ 

Family  Day  Care  Agencies 

♦ 

Babysitting  Services 

♦ 

Women’s  Centres 

♦ 

Churches 

♦ 

Young  Women’s/Young  Men’s 

Christian  Association  (usually 
listed  under  Associations) 

Although  some  of  these  groups  don’t 
provide  child  care  services,  they  may  still  be 
able  to  recommend  individuals  or  services. 

Another  possibility  to  consider  is 
advertising;  both  free  and  paid.  Post 
notices  for  babysitters  at  the  school  you’ll 
be  attending  and  in  local  stores,  high 
schools,  churches,  and  community  halls. 

Put  ads  in  church  bulletins,  community 
newsletters,  college  or  university 
newspapers,  and  local  newspapers.  The 
best  way  to  find  potential  babysitters  is  to 
let  as  many  people  as  possible  know  that 
you’re  looking. 
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What  to  consider  in  making 
a choice 

As  a result  of  your  search,  you  may  find  a 
number  of  child  care  alternatives  which 
appear  to  meet  your  needs  and  those  of 
your  child.  But  you’ll  probably  need  more 
information  to  make  a final  decision.  You’ll 
want  to  meet  the  prospective  care  givers 
and  visit  the  homes  or  day  cares  you’re 
considering.  It’s  a good  idea  to  check  out 
several  possibilities.  That’ll  give  you  a 
basis  for  comparison  when  you’re  ready  to 
make  a choice. 

But,  wait  a minute.  Before  you  start 
arranging  visits  to  all  the  promising 
alternatives,  make  a list  of  the  things  you 
want  to  find  out.  Include  any  questions  you 
want  to  ask,  things  you  should  look  for 
during  the  visits,  and  anything  you  want  to 
tell  the  potential  care  givers  about  your 
child  and  your  expectations.  Getting 
prepared  now  will  save  time  and  effort  later, 
and  make  you  feel  more  confident  about 
your  ultimate  choice. 

Perhaps  you’re  uncertain  about  what  to 
look  for  when  visiting  potential  care  givers. 
Generally,  you’ll  want  to  make  sure  that: 

♦ the  care  giver  is  warm,  friendly, 
consistent,  firm,  and  caring 
toward  children.  Does  he  or 
she  seem  to  be  genuinely 
interested  in  your  child? 

♦ the  care  giver  is  knowledgeable 
about  what  activities  are 
appropriate  for  children  at 
various  ages. 

♦ the  general  atmosphere  is 
good.  Do  the  children  and  care 
giver  appear  to  be  relaxed  and 
happy? 

♦ the  potential  care  giver  is 
serious  about  taking  on  the  job, 
or  the  day  care  has  a stable 
staff.  Having  to  constantly 


adjust  to  new  care  givers  is 
hard  on  children. 

♦ the  home  or  day  care  is  clean 
and  safe. 

♦ there  is  usually  space  for 
children  to  play,  eat,  and  sleep 
comfortably. 

Questions  I should  ask: 

♦ Do  you  have  any  experience 
caring  for  children  my  kids’  age? 

♦ How  do  you  think  children 
should  be  disciplined?  How 
would  your  handle  a child  who 
disobeys? 

♦ Do  you  have  first  aid  training? 
How  would  you  handle  an 
emergency? 

♦ Would  you  be  willing  to  care  for 
a sick  child? 

♦ Could  I have  the  names  of  two 
references  who  aren’t  relatives? 

♦ Will  you  give  receipts  for  income 
tax  purposes? 

♦ Could  I drop  in...? 

When  interviewing  possible  care  givers, 
don’t  forget  to  tell  them  your  expectations 
and  give  them  some  information  about  your 
child.  Tell  them  about  his  or  her 
temperament,  interests,  likes,  dislikes  and 
fears,  and  any  special  problems  or  needs. 
Let  them  know  about  any  rules  you’d 
expect  them  to  enforce  such  as  limited 
television  watching,  afternoon  naps,  and  no 
sweets.  If  they’ll  be  babysitting  in  your 
home,  tell  them  about  the  rules  that  apply 
there. 

Narrow  your  choices,  then  take  your  child  to 
visit  the  day  cares  or  care  givers  you’re  still 
considering.  Pay  particular  attention  to  how 
your  child  reacts  to  the  care  givers,  any 
other  children  who  are  present,  and  the 
environment.  Remember  it’s  normal  for 
your  child  to  be  a little  uncomfortable  in  this 
new  situation  at  first.  If  you  feel  one  visit 
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with  your  child  isn’t  enough,  arrange  a 
second  visit.  After  that,  you  should  have  a 
pretty  good  idea  how  you  and  your  child 
feel. 

When  choosing  an  alternative,  you’ll  need 
to  weigh  the  information  you’ve  obtained  as 
well  as  your  feelings  and  those  of  the  child, 
taking  into  account  that  your  child  might 
initially  resist  any  arrangements.  However, 
if  you  feel  comfortable  with  the  choice 
you’ve  made,  it’s  likely  that,  once  he  or  she 
adjusts,  your  child  will  feel  the  same  way.  If 
you  don’t  feel  comfortable  or  your  child 
continues  to  react  negatively,  trust  your  gut 
feelings  and  look  for  other  alternatives. 

If  you  find  you’re  not  happy  with  any  of  the 
child  care  arrangements  you’ve  checked 
out,  try  to  figure  out  why.  Is  it  because 
none  of  them  meet  your  needs  and  those  of 
your  child,  or  is  it  because  you’re  feeling 
uneasy  about  leaving  your  child? 

You  may  feel  torn.  You  want  to  pursue 
your  goals  but  also  feel  you  should  stay 
home  with  your  child.  Many  mothers  who 
go  back  to  school  or  work  feel  a sense  of 
loss  (What  am  I missing?)  and  guilt  about 
not  being  at  home  with  their  children.  St’s 
okay  to  acknowledge  these  feelings  but 
don’t  let  them  get  the  better  of  you.  They 
won’t  last  forever. 

It’s  also  important  that  you  talk  to  your 
educational  institution  about  their  attitude 
toward  child  care  needs.  Some  institutions 
may  not  have  thought  about  the  family 
responsibilities  of  mature  students,  but  that 
doesn’t  mean  they  can’t  be  flexible.  Your 
questions  may  bring  about  changes  for 
others  as  well. 

If  the  institution  can’t  be  flexible,  you  may 
have  some  tough  choices  to  make  — for 
instance,  like  missing  a presentation  when 
your  child  is  sick  and  your  care 
arrangements  fall  through.  That  can  be 


frustrating.  (You  can  never  have  too  many 
back-up  child  care  plans  for  emergencies; 
there  will  still  be  times  when  everything  falls 
through.)  When  you  start  to  feel  really 
down,  discuss  your  feelings  with  supportive 
family  or  friends,  or  others  in  the  same 
situation.  They’ll  help  you  keep  things  in 
perspective.  You’re  still  spending  time  with 
your  child  and,  because  you  value  it,  the 
time  spent  together  may  well  be  more 
fulfilling  for  both  of  you.  Deep  down  you 
know  you  and  your  child  are  gaining  from 
this  experience;  your  child  is  learning  to  be 
more  independent  and  you’re  growing  as  a 
person. 


Single  parents 

More  and  more  people  these  days  are 
raising  children  on  their  own.  If  you  are  one 
of  them,  you  face  some  special  challenges 
going  back  to  school. 

As  a single  parent,  you’re  familiar  with  guilt: 
am  I spending  enough  time,  giving  enough 
care,  providing  for  all  the  needs  of  my 
child(ren)?  You  know  the  questions!  But 
you’re  also  lucky  — you  know  the  answers 
too.  In  fact,  you  may  already  have  solved 
many  of  the  child  care  issues  discussed  in 
this  chapter.  If  not,  the  same  resources 
apply  to  your  needs. 

The  most  important  thing  to  remember  is 
the  last  point:  talk  with  others.  Being  a 
single  parent  while  going  to  school  can  get 
so  busy  that  you  don’t  make  time  for 
yourself.  A coffee  break  with  a sympathetic 
friend,  fellow  student  or  family  member 
could  mean  the  difference  between  feeling 
discouraged  and  feeling  like  what  you  are 
— courageous  and  adventuresome.  By 
going  back  to  school,  you’re  helping  your 
kids  just  as  much  as  being  there  with  a 
cookie  — or  more.  And  you’re  providing 
them  with  a fabulous  role  model  too! 


1. 


Make  child  care  arrangements  before  the  beginning  of  classes  and,  if 
possible,  try  them  out  ahead  of  time. 

2.  When  looking  for  child  care  alternatives,  use  your  contacts.  Tell  everyone 
you  know  that  you  require  child  care  and  the  type  of  arrangement  you  would 
prefer.  You  never  know  who  might  come  up  with  a good  suggestion. 

3.  Contact  your  provincial  department  of  social  services  concerning  day  care 
subsidies. 

4.  Line  up  back-up  child  care  for  emergencies  and  holidays. 

5.  When  interviewing  possible  care  givers,  pay  particular  attention  to  how  your 
child  reacts  to  the  care  giver,  any  other  children  who  are  present,  and  the 
environment. 

6.  If  you  feel  comfortable  with  the  child  care  arrangement  you’ve  made,  your 
child  will  probably  feel  the  same  way  once  he  or  she  gets  used  to  the 
change. 

7.  Stay  in  regular  contact  with  your  babysitter,  the  day  care,  or  the  after-school 
program  staff  to  keep  track  of  how  things  are  going.  Be  sure  to  drop  in 
occasionally  to  see  for  yourself. 

8.  Don’t  lay  guilt  on  yourself  or  let  others  (either  children  or  adults)  lay  guilt  on 
you.  Kids  are  quick  to  pick  up  that  parents  feel  guilty  and  they  won’t  hesitate 
to  use  it  to  get  their  own  way.  You  know  you’ve  done  your  best  and  no 
one’s  really  suffering. 
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Sylvia  Gambler  comes  from  Wabasca-Demarais  in  Northern  Alberta.  She  is  a single 
mother  and  fuH-time  student  in  an  upgrading  program. 

I guess  I have  learned  one  thing  for  sure,  going  back  to  school.  You  don’t  quit,  you 
just  don’t  ever  quit.  There  should  be  a group  like  AA  for  school  drop-outs.  I watch 
them  come  to  a course,  hang  around  outside  the  door,  reluctant,  scared, 
remembering  what  it  was  like  in  high  school.  They  don’t  last.  They  quit.  It’s  a pattern 
you  get  into.  S know. 

I needed  life  skills.  I needed  to  own  my  own  career  plan.  The  best  thing  I ever  did 
was  take  a Native  Women’s  pre-employment  program.  That’s  where  I learned  the 
importance  of  having  a positive  attitude.  That’s  where  I found  the  courage.  That’s 
where  I figured  out  not  to  ’wimp  out’  and  go  back  home. 

When  I started  Cherish  was  about  a year  and  a half  and  Joshua  was  about  eight 
months.  I didn’t  really  have  anything  in  mind  for  taking  care  of  them,  and  some 
friends  recommended  day  care.  It’s  so  good  I left  them  in  a day  care  because  they 
have  three  different  groups  to  influence  them  now  — home,  school  and  day  care. 
Their  intelligence  is  enhanced  and  they  have  positive  role  models.  They’re  still  in 
the  same  day  care  — he’ll  be  six  and  she’s  over  seven.  They  still  like  it.  It’s  much 
less  stressful  than  worrying  about  having  to  be  home  at  a certain  time. 

I’m  halfway  though  my  course  now  and  doing  great.  It’s  important  not  to  get 
overloaded.  If  four  courses  are  too  many,  don’t  quit,  just  drop  one  course.  If  the  kids 
get  sick,  don’t  quit,  get  help.  If  you  don’t  understand  math,  don't  quit,  ask  the 
teacher.  They’re  there  to  help  you. 

You  are  never  too  old  to  learn.  I could  go  on  for  a long  time  talking  about  how  good 
it  is  going  back  to  school.  Scared,  I was  scared  stiff  the  first  little  while.  But  I stayed. 
Finally  the  fear  went  away.  Now  I’m  just  filled  with  hope  and  plans  for  the  future. 


Check  out  courses  you  're  considering  taking . 
If  you  just  take  them  from  the  calendar , you  're 
buying  a pig  in  a poke.  You  're  investing  your 
time  and  money  so  you  need  to  make  sure  it's 
right  for  you,  I went  and  talked  to  the 
instructor  offering  the  course  to  find  out  more 
about  the  course,  his  approach  and  the  types 
of  assignments, 

(John  is  a 34-yr-old  returning  student,) 


Whether  you  plan  to  attend  a vocational 
school,  college,  or  university,  you’ll  probably 
find  that  getting  information,  applying  for 
admission,  and  registering  for  classes 
means  digging  for  information  and  filling  out 
a lot  of  forms.  Here  are  a few  ways  to 
make  the  process  easier. 

♦ Start  early.  As  soon  as 

possible,  visit  the  schools  you’re 
considering  and  talk  to  the 
registrar,  student  counsellors, 
and  instructors. 


♦ Make  a list  of  things  to  be 
done  and  follow  through. 

♦ Ask  questions.  If  the  answers 
are  vague,  complicated  or 
contradictory,  ask  for  an 
explanation  in  plain  language. 
Make  sure  you  understand  the 
answers. 

♦ Be  polite  but  persistent.  The 

staff  is  there  to  help  you. 

Schools  need  students,  and  if 
their  staff  is  impolite,  they  want 
to  know  about  it. 

Where  do  you  start? 

One  way  to  start  is  to  visit  various  schools 
when  they  have  open  houses.  Look  the 
facilities  over,  see  what’s  offered,  and  talk 
to  instructors  and  students.  Open  Houses 
are  usually  held  in  the  late  winter  or  early 
spring.  You  should  begin  gathering 
information  at  least  a year  in  advance.  Go 
on  your  own  and  set  up  appointments  with 
program  or  department  heads. 

The  Student  Counselling  Office  may  be 

able  to  help  if  you’re  not  sure  which 
program  to  take.  Counselling  services  are 
free,  confidential,  and  available  to  both 
prospective  and  current  students. 
Counsellors  can  help  you  explore  your 
interests,  aptitudes  and  skills,  and  relate 
these  to  your  educational  and  occupational 
goals.  There  may  even  be  an  adult 
student  advisor  at  Student  Counselling  to 
give  you  pointers. 

Visit  the  Registrar’s  Office.  Application  for 
admission  forms,  and  information  on  fees 
and  financial  assistance  are  all  available 
from  the  Registrar.  Ask  which  forms  you 
need  and  read  them  carefully.  If  something 
is  unclear  or  confusing,  or  you  have 
questions,  contact  the  Registrar’s  Office 
again  and  ask.  If  they  don’t  have 


the  answers  to  your  specific  questions,  find 
out  who  does  and  ask  them. 

Applying  for  admission 

Every  school  is  different.  The  Registrar  can 
tell  you  the  best  time  to  apply  for  your 
program.  Ask  about  deadlines.  Some 
programs  have  quotas  (limited  enrollments) 
and  some  want  to  interview  applicants.  The 
sooner  you  apply,  the  sooner  your 
application  will  be  dealt  with  and  the  greater 
the  likelihood  that  there  will  still  be  space 
available. 

The  Registrar  can  also  tell  you  what  you 
need  to  include  with  your  application. 
Schools  may  want  a medical  form,  a 
processing  fee,  letters  of  reference,  and 
transcripts  from  your  previous  schools. 

Most  institutions  require  that  official 
transcripts  be  sent  directly  to  them.  The 
provincial  Department  of  Education  or 
educational  institutions  will  forward 
transcripts  upon  request,  usually  for  a small 
fee.  You  may  want  to  have  them  send  you 
a copy  at  the  same  time. 

Some  institutions  require  applicants  to  pass 
a writing  competency  test,  or  a specified 
English  course  in  their  first  year.  The 
Registrar’s  Office  or  Student  Counselling 
may  be  able  to  suggest  ways  you  could 
improve  your  writing  skills  in  preparation  for 
this  test  or  course. 

When  you  submit  your  application  be  sure 
to  find  out  when  you  can  expect  to  hear  if 
you’ve  been  accepted.  If  you  haven’t 
received  any  word  by  that  date,  contact  the 
Registrar’s  Office  to  check  on  the  status  of 
your  application. 

Registering  for  classes 

Congratulations!  You’ve  been  accepted 
into  the  program.  The  next  step  is  to 


formally  register  in  the  courses  you  wish  to 
take.  First,  you  need  to  find  out: 

♦ when  to  register.  The 

Registrar’s  Office  will  let  you 
know  in  advance.  If  the  time  is 
inconvenient,  find  out  if  you  can 
pre-register  by  mail. 

♦ where  to  register.  If  you  have 
to  register  in  person  be 
prepared  for  line-ups. 

♦ how  to  register.  Carefully  read 
all  the  material  you’re  given 
and,  if  something  isn’t  clear,  ask 
about  it. 

At  many  colleges  and  universities,  you  not 
only  have  a choice  of  courses  but  also 
times  and  instructors.  Some  choices  may 
be  better  than  others.  Plan  ahead: 

♦ ask  the  Registrar’s  Office  for 
names  and  telephone  numbers 
of  student  advisors, 
coordinators,  program  heads,  or 
instructors  with  whom  you  could 
talk. 

♦ ask  the  Registrar’s  Office  or  the 
Students’  Union  if  student 
evaluations  of  courses  and 
instructors  are  available. 


♦ check  the  timetables.  Are  these 
times  good  for  you? 

♦ find  out  the  minimum  total  time 
required  for  each  course, 
including  class  and  study  time. 
The  instructor  can  probably  give 
you  an  estimate. 


Plan  sensibly.  Don’t  overburden  yourself. 
Just  in  case  you  can’t  get  the  schedule  you 
want,  have  an  alternate  plan  mapped  out. 

Finally,  remember  you  can  drop  a course 
which  isn’t  compulsory  or  switch  a class  if 
you  find,  for  any  reason,  that  you  don’t  like 
it.  But  you  usually  have  to  act  quickly. 
When  you  register,  find  out  if  you’re  allowed 
to  withdraw  or  switch  classes,  and  what  the 
deadlines  are.  Ask  about  refunds. 


I went  and  talked  to  the  program  coordinator 
and  got  her  advice  on  how  to  start  out . I started 
out  with  two  courses . That  was  all  I could 
afford.  Gradually  I have  upped  my  course  load 
as  I could  afford  it. 

(Peggie  is  a communications  professional  and 
journalist.) 
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1. 


Get  information  on  schools  and  courses  or  programs  at  least  a year  ahead 
of  time.  If  possible,  visit  the  schools  you’re  considering. 

2.  Keep  asking  questions  until  you  find  someone  who  gives  you  answers  you 
understand.  Be  persistent  but  polite.  Whenever  people  are  helpful,  note 
their  names  so  that  you  can  ask  for  them  later  if  you  have  other  questions. 

3.  Ask  the  Registrar’s  and  Student  Counselling  offices  if  they  have  extended 
hours  at  busy  times  of  the  year. 

4.  Get  two  application  forms  and  use  one  for  practice.  You  should  keep  the 
practice  copy  for  your  own  records. 

5.  Submit  your  application  for  admission  as  early  as  possible. 

6.  Find  out  when  you  can  expect  to  hear  whether  you’ve  been  accepted  and  if 
you  haven’t  heard  by  that  date,  contact  the  Registrar’s  Office.  Keep 
checking  until  you’ve  been  told  where  you  stand. 

7.  You  may  be  notified  of  acceptance  a few  days  before  classes  start.  Be 
prepared  to  act  quickly. 

8.  If  you  have  a choice  of  courses,  times,  and  instructors  choose  what’s  best 

for  you. 
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I wrote  up  a weekly  schedule  of  all  my 
activities  and  tried  to  stick  to  it  — so  much 
time  each  day  for  my  studies . Once  I realized 
you  could  only  do  so  much , it  was  easier , I'd 
list  everything  I had  to  do  and  decide  what  the 
priorities  were  - what  had  to  he  done.  It 
bothered  me  that  the  dishes  or  vacuuming 
didn 't  get  done  sometimes  but  eventually  it 
mattered  less . 

(Phyllis  is  a 41  year  old  mother  of  three,) 


Adding  the  role  of  student  to  an  already 
busy  life  means  making  changes  and 
adjustments.  You’re  probably  not  going  to 
be  able  to  do  everything  you  did  before  and 
study  too. 

The  key  to  a successful  return  to  school  is 
planning  - setting  priorities,  and  organizing 
your  activities.  Even  before  going  back  to 
school,  you  can  start  organizing  your  life  by 
keeping  a record  of  all  your  activities  and 
the  amount  of  time  they  take. 

Doing  this  for  a couple  of  weeks  will  help 
you  discover  how  you’re  currently  using 


your  time.  Don’t  forget  to  include  meal 
preparation,  eating,  travelling  to  and  from 
work,  socializing  with  friends,  time  spent 
with  family,  housework,  yard  work, 
recreation,  and  sleeping.  From  this  list  of 
activities,  decide  on: 

♦ priorities  (what’s  most  important 
to  you  now) 

♦ what  you  could  stop  doing  or  do 
less  often  (at  least  while  you’re 
taking  courses) 

♦ what  activities  you  could  ask 
others  to  help  with 

♦ what  activities  you  could 
combine  to  save  time,  and 

♦ when  you  might  fit  in  classes 
and  studying. 

Once  you  know  the  times  of  your  classes, 
make  a weekly  schedule.  Draw  up  one  of 
your  own  or  buy  a planner  at  an  office  or 
school  supply  store.  Fit  in  your  priorities 
first.  Studying  should  be  one  of  your 
priorities.  If  you  have  a family,  spending 
time  with  them  will  probably  be  another 
priority.  You  can  set  time  aside  for  both. 


Don’t  forget  time  for  relaxation  and  leisure 
activities.  A balanced  lifestyle  is  important 
for  your  mental  and  physical  well-being. 
Regular  exercise  is  the  best  anti-stress 
tactic  you  can  take.  Try  to  leave  enough 
flexibility  in  your  schedule  to  accommodate 
the  unexpected  such  as  illness,  car  trouble, 
and  medical  appointments. 

Put  your  schedule  where  all  family 
members  will  regularly  see  it.  Keep  in  mind 
that  your  schedule  is  only  a guideline.  It’ll 
probably  have  to  be  modified  with  time  and 
experience. 

Another  good  way  to  keep  yourself  on  track 
is  to  use  'things  to  do’  lists  on  a daily  and 
weekly  basis.  Start  by  writing  down 
everything  you  have  to  do  including 
appointments,  class  assignments,  errands, 
and  deadlines.  Be  specific.  Don’t  just  list 
"do  homework."  Instead  say,  "complete 
English  assignment  by  Friday."  Highlight 
priority  items  in  some  way  (stars,  numbers, 
top  of  the  list)  and  work  on  them  first. 
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1 . Determine  your  priorities  and  organize  your  activities  accordingly. 

Remember,  priorities  can  and  do  change. 

2.  Recognize  your  limits.  You  might  not  be  able  to  do  everything  you’d  like  to 
do,  but  you’ll  be  doing  those  things  which  are  really  important  to  you. 

3.  Encourage  family  members  to  do  whatever  they’re  capable  of  doing  for 
themselves.  It  may  take  time,  but  they’ll  adjust. 

4.  Constantly  look  for  short  cuts  - quicker,  easier  ways  of  doing  necessary 
chores.  Shop  by  telephone,  go  when  the  store  is  less  crowded,  or  send 
someone  else.  Visit  with  a friend  or  spouse  while  walking  the  dog.  Catch  up 
on  the  day’s  events  while  doing  household  chores  with  your  spouse  or 
children. 

5.  Schedule  routine  medical  appointments,  major  shopping  trips,  and 
entertaining  after  exams  and  during  breaks. 

6.  If  you  know  when  your  studies  will  be  finished,  post  that  date  where  you’ll 
see  it  every  day. 

7.  Keep  your  goals  in  mind  and,  to  avoid  procrastinating,  set  deadlines  for 
various  tasks. 

8.  Aim  for  a balanced  life.  Eat  properly,  get  sufficient  rest,  get  regular  exercise, 
and  set  aside  time  for  yourself. 
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Kathy  Dodds  is  comptroller  fora  small  industrial  company  in  Calgary. 

I ran  away  from  home  in  my  midteens.  I got  a job  as  a waitress  and  moved  in  with  a 
friend.  All  I seemed  to  have  time  for  was  work  and  sleep.  I discovered  pretty  soon 
that  trying  to  find  a better  job  without  my  high  school  diploma  was  impossible.  So  I 
decided  to  take  the  courses  I was  missing  through  a vocational  school.  It  was  hard 
to  find  time  to  study  and  my  roommate  liked  to  have  the  TV  on  loud.  So  I moved  to 
a smaller  place  on  my  own.  That  was  hard  but  I felt  good  about  going  to  school  and 
met  nice  people  there.  For  me  going  back  to  school  as  an  adult  was  good  because 
I didn’t  play  around.  I knew  what  I wanted. 

After  S received  my  high  school  diploma  I got  a job  as  a bookkeeper  in  a small 
business.  I continued  taking  courses  in  accounting  and  word-processing.  Now  I am 
the  comptroller  for  an  industrial  supply  company  and  I’m  still  taking  courses  in  my 
spare  time.  I guess  I believe  education  is  a lifelong  thing. 


Studying  takes  effort,  organization, 
determination,  and  practice.  This  is 
especially  true  if  you  haven’t  done  it  for 
years,  or  never  really  learned  how.  At  first, 
it’ll  be  hard  work,  like  starting  a new  job  or 
learning  how  to  parent.  Once  you’ve 
learned  good  techniques  and  established  a 
study  routine,  it,  too,  will  become  easier. 

At  first  you  may  feel  nervous  and  unsure  of 
yourself.  This  is  normal.  You  won’t  know 
how  you’re  doing  until  you  get  some 
feedback  - returned  assignments  or  test 


results.  If  you’re  really  worried,  share  your 
feelings  with  encouraging  people:  family 
members,  friends,  and  other  students.  Try 
to  relax,  and  remember,  you’re  just  getting 
started.  If  you  keep  up  with  the  work  and 
make  sure  you  understand  the  material, 
you  should  be  okay. 

The  first  days  may  seem  a hectic  blur  as 
you  adjust  to  being  in  school  and  the  effect 
that  has  on  everything  else  in  your  life. 
During  the  first  session  most  instructors  will 
tell  you  what  the  course  goals  are,  what 


they  expect  of  you  in  terms  of  assignments, 
and  how  your  work  is  evaluated.  Despite 
everything  else  you  have  to  think  about, 
keeping  your  focus  on  those  first  classes 
will  save  you  time  and  energy  later. 

The  biggest  thing  was  getting  back  into  a study 
pattern , I attended  a seminar  on  study  skills . 
If  I can  ft  concentrate  any  more  after  I've  been 
at  it  for  a while , I have  a break  and  do 
something  entirely  different  and  then  I can  go 
back  at  it  with  renewed  enthusiasm.  You  need 
a sense  of  humor.  That's  an  essential  at  all 
times , whether  you  're  going  back  to  school  or 
just  living, 

(Faye  is  a 47 year  old  returning  student) 
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If  problems  do  arise  - assignments  start  to 
pile  up,  you’re  working  hard  but  still  not 
meeting  deadlines,  or  you’re  having  trouble 
understanding  the  material  - seek  help. 
Speak  to  your  instructor,  team  up  with  a 
student  who’s  doing  well  in  the  subject,  or 
talk  to  a student  counsellor.  Instructors  and 
counsellors  are  there  to  give  advice  and 
suggestions  to  help  you  do  a better  job. 


Avoid  comparing  yourself  to  other  students. 
Everyone  progresses  at  his  or  her  own  rate. 
Some  students  are  free  of  responsibilities 
beyond  their  studies,  and  they  will  have  an 
advantage  over  someone  who  is  fitting 
school  in  around  the  edges  of  their  life.  The 
important  thing  is  to  keep  improving. 


Using  the  time  you  have  to 
the  best  advantage 

Set  up  a study  schedule.  Getting  into  a 
study  routine  is  vital.  Some  of  the 
advantages  of  having  a study  schedule  and 
sticking  to  it  are: 


♦ it  helps  you  get  everything  done. 

♦ you’re  less  likely  to  be  constantly 
trying  to  catch  up.  This  is 
emotionally  and  physically  draining. 

♦ you’ll  be  better  able  to  deal  with 
unexpected  events  or 
emergencies. 

♦ you’ll  feel  more  in  control,  less 
anxious. 

♦ you’ll  save  time  in  the  long  run  by 
being  organized  and  systematic 
in  your  approach. 

♦ those  around  you  will  learn  your 
routine  and  adapt  to  it. 

Study  every  day.  Shorter,  more  frequent, 
study  times  are  more  effective  than  longer 
study  periods  once  or  twice  a week.  You 
learn  more,  keep  up  with  the  work,  and  are 
better  prepared  for  exams.  If  possible, 
schedule  study  time  every  day  - even  half 
an  hour  will  make  a difference. 

Study  during  your  best  hours.  Try  to 
build  in  some  study  time  for  your  most  alert 
time  of  day.  Tackle  the  more  difficult  tasks 
then.  Save  easier  work  for  when  you’re 
tired  or  busy.  Take  breaks,  avoid 
frustration,  and  stop  before  you  reach 
exhaustion. 

Organize  your  study  times.  Write  down 
everything  that’s  required:  assignments, 
exams,  papers,  and  due  dates.  Organize 
the  time  you  have  available  to  meet  your 
deadlines.  Mark  them  on  a calendar  that’s 


The  keys  to  being  a successful  student  are: 

♦ motivation 

♦ knowing  how  to  study  and 
working  at  improving  study  skills 

♦ knowing  what  is  expected  of  you 

♦ setting  up  a balanced  study, 
work,  and  leisure  schedule 

♦ self-discipline 

♦ a positive  attitude  (believing  in 
yourself) 

♦ perseverance 
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posted  where  you’ll  see  it  every  day.  If  you 
prefer  lists,  itemize  what  has  to  be  done 
each  study  session,  day,  week,  or  month 
and  mark  things  off  as  they’re  done. 

Don’t  get  bogged  down.  At  first  you  may 
over  or  under-estimate  the  time  required 
but,  with  practice,  you’ll  improve.  Never 
spend  more  than  one  or  two  hours  on  a 
subject  at  any  one  time.  Take  a short 
break,  then  switch  to  a different  subject  for 
a while.  Getting  away  from  your  study  area 
and  doing  something  active  will  help  you 
concentrate  better  and  study  more 
effectively. 

Include  regular  reviews  when  planning 
your  study  schedule.  Reviewing  your 
notes  as  soon  after  class  as  possible,  while 
they’re  still  fresh  in  your  mind,  helps  you  to 
learn.  Weekly  or  daily  review  is  excellent 
preparation  for  exams.  In  addition, 
reviewing  difficult  subjects  just  before  sleep 
may  help  you  remember  the  material. 

Have  a flexible  study  schedule.  There’ll 
be  unexpected  events  or  assignments 
which  take  longer  than  anticipated.  Study 
time  should  be  a priority.  If  you  must  do 
something  else  during  this  time,  make  up 
the  study  time  you  lost. 

Need  to  find  more  study  time?  Try  some  of 
the  following. 

♦ Use  bits  of  free  time  between 
classes,  while  riding  the  bus, 
driving  to  work  or  school,  doing 
yard  and  housework,  waiting  in 
line,  and  waiting  at  the  doctor’s 
or  dentist’s  office.  Carry  a 
book,  notes  in  point  form,  or  a 
tape  and  headset  with  you. 

Even  10  or  15  minutes  is 
enough  time  to  accomplish 
something.  You  can  review, 
memorize  lists,  plan  an  outline, 
ask  yourself  questions,  or  scan 
a chapter. 


♦ Spend  less  time  on  subjects 
you  find  easy  (they  should 
require  less  time). 

♦ Make  use  of  quiet  times  at 
home  - early  morning,  late  at 
night  (even  20  minutes  a day 
will  help).  But  don’t  push 
yourself  to  the  point  of 
becoming  ill. 

♦ If  you  can  afford  it,  photocopy 
material  and  buy  books 
(preferably  second  hand)  rather 
than  waiting  to  borrow  them 
from  the  library. 

♦ Use  highlighters  to  mark 
important  points,  or  make 
margin  notes  in  your  books  so 
that  you  can  quickly  review  the 
material. 

Motivating  yourself 

Having  a clear  view  of  what  you  want  and 
believing  you  can  reach  your  goals  will 
motivate  you  to  keep  at  it.  When  you’re 
tired,  feeling  frustrated,  and  doubting  your 
decision  to  return,  focus  on  your  goals  and 
how  studying  will  help  you  reach  them. 

Use  immediate,  specific  goals  to  keep 
motivated  in  the  short  term.  Goals  such  as 
reading  two  chapters  by  the  weekend, 
doing  well  on  an  assignment,  or  passing  an 
exam  are  much  more  meaningful  on  a day- 
to-day  basis.  If  you  set  goals  for  each 
month,  week,  or  even  each  study  session, 
there’ll  always  be  something  in  the  near  as 
well  as  in  the  distant  future  to  work  toward 
and  you’ll  be  able  to  point  to  recent 
accomplishments. 

You  can  also  motivate  yourself  by: 

♦ competing  with  yourself 
(working  to  improve  your 
concentration  span,  study  skills, 
or  the  amount  you  accomplish 
in  a set  time). 
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♦ giving  yourself  rewards:  "When  1 
finish  this  paper,  I’ll  treat  myself 
to...." 

♦ telling  another  person  what 
you’re  going  to  accomplish  in  a 
specified  time  (your  study  goals 
and  deadlines).  Knowing  that 
someone  will  ask  you  for  a 
status  report  may  help  motivate 
you  to  do  it. 

♦ thinking  and  talking  positively 
about  studying.  When  negative 
thoughts  or  doubts  creep  in,  put 
them  in  perspective  by  asking 
yourself  where  they  came  from, 
if  they’re  realistic,  and  what  you 
can  do  to  prevent  what  you 
fear. 

Attitude  is  essential.  At  this  point  in  your 
life,  studying  is  part,  or  all,  of  your  job. 
Approach  it  in  the  same  way  you’d 
approach  any  other  job.  Take  a positive 
attitude  and  tackle  it  head  on. 

Start  studying  with  enthusiasm  and 
energy.  You  may  find  that  eventually  you 
really  are  enthusiastic.  Even  the  subject 
which  seemed  the  toughest,  most  boring, 
could  prove  interesting.  You  could  discover 
that  it  relates  to  previous  experiences  or 
has  practical  applications. 

Be  realistic.  Expecting  too  much  of 
yourself  can  be  just  as  self-defeating  as 
expecting  too  little.  You  need  to  avoid  both 
extremes. 

Getting  started  and  keeping 
at  It 

Everyone  procrastinates  sometimes. 

Maybe  you’re  afraid  your  work  won’t  be 
perfect,  or  even  adequate.  Perhaps  you 
just  don’t  like  to  study.  Maybe  you’re 
frustrated  because  the  course  seems  to  be 
all  memorization  and  no  thinking.  Or, 
maybe  you  don’t  know  where  to  start. 


Whatever  the  reason,  studying  can’t  be  put 
off  forever.  It’s  part  of  going  back  to  school. 

To  help  get  yourself  started  you  can: 

♦ break  your  studies  down  into 
smaller,  more  manageable 
tasks  and  do  them  one  at  a 
time. 

♦ refuse  to  listen  to  the  excuses 
you  give  yourself.  One 
common  excuse  is,  "I  don’t 
have  enough  time  to  do  it  all,  so 
I won’t  start."  But  you  may 
never  have  enough  time  to  do  it 
all  in  one  sitting  and  quite  a bit 
can  be  accomplished  in  20  or 
30  minutes. 

♦ commit  yourself  to  study  for  a 
certain  amount  of  time  or  until 
you  complete  a specific  task:  "I 
won’t  quit  until  I’ve  read  this 
chapter,"  or  "I’ll  keep  at  it  for  30 
minutes." 

♦ remind  yourself  of  the 
consequences  of 
procrastination.  Your  future 
workload  will  be  that  much 
heavier,  you  could  do  poorly  in 
the  course  or  even  fail,  you’ll 
continue  to  worry  about  it,  and 
you’ll  be  putting  yourself  under 
unnecessary  physical  and 
emotional  pressure. 

For  some  people,  maintaining  concentration 
is  more  of  a problem  than  getting  started.  If 
this  is  your  problem,  some  of  the  following 
suggestions  may  help. 

♦ Set  up  a study  environment  in 
which  you  feel  comfortable  and 
alert,  with  few  distractions.  You 
need  a quiet  place  which  you 
can  use  all  the  time  (away  from 
the  television,  radio  and 
telephone);  one  with  a desk  or 
table,  comfortable  chair,  and 
good  lighting  and  ventilation. 
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♦ Keep  everything  you  need, 
pens,  pencils,  paper,  notes,  and 
books,  where  you  study  so  you 
won’t  waste  time  looking  for 
things. 

♦ If  you  can’t  concentrate  for  very 
long,  start  with  short  but  more 
frequent  study  sessions  and 
work  at  concentrating  for  that 
period  of  time.  Eventually,  you 
should  be  able  to  lengthen  your 
study  sessions. 

♦ Every  time  you  find  your  mind 
wandering,  bring  your  attention 
back  to  your  studies. 

Eventually,  it  will  wander  less. 

♦ If  other  things  keep  popping  into 
your  head,  write  them  down  so 
you  can  deal  with  them  later, 
then  push  them  from  your  mind 
and  concentrate  on  your  studies. 

Developing  study  skills  takes  time  and 
practice. 

Coping  with  test  anxiety 

We  are  always  being  evaluated  by  others. 
Performance  appraisals  at  work,  driving 
tests,  tryout  for  plays  or  sports  teams,  and 
job  interviews  are  just  some  of  the  tests  we 
encounter.  Worrying  about  exams  is  only 
natural,  and  some  tension  keeps  us  alert. 
However,  an  excessive  amount  of  fear  or 
anxiety  can  get  in  the  way  of  your  ability  to 
learn  or  remember,  and  prevent  you  from 
doing  your  best. 

Here  are  some  ways  you  can  reduce  test 
anxiety  and  build  more  confidence. 

♦ Know  the  material.  Prepare  for 
exams  well  ahead  of  time. 

From  the  start  of  the  course,  try 
to  set  aside  time  for  regular 
review,  and  near  exam  time,  set 
aside  extra  time  for  further 
study. 


♦ Find  out  from  the  instructor 
what  type  of  exam  it  will  be 
(essay,  short  answer,  multiple 
choice)  and  what  it  will  cover. 
Tips  on  how  to  study  for  and 
write  different  types  of  exams 
can  be  found  in  many  study 
skills  books. 

♦ Get  copies  of  exams  from 
previous  years  (these  are  often 
available  to  students;  ask  your 
instructor).  Review  your  past 
exams  in  the  course  - where 
could  you  improve? 

♦ Remember,  tests  are  not  meant 
to  judge  you  as  a person  but  to 
determine  how  much  you  know 
in  the  subject  area.  Think  of 
them  as  progress  reports. 

♦ Don’t  exaggerate  or  minimize 
the  exam’s  importance. 
Although  it  should  be  taken 
seriously,  keep  in  mind  that 
each  exam  only  counts  for  a 
portion  of  your  overall  grade. 

♦ Get  to  know  your  classmates. 
Reviewing  with  other  students 
can  be  very  helpful.  Even  if  you 
prefer  to  study  alone,  the 
knowledge  that  others  are 
preparing  for  the  same  exam 
can  be  comforting  and 
encouraging. 

♦ Learn  how  to  relax.  There  are 
specific  and  simple  techniques 
which  can  help.  Your  student 
counsellor  may  know  about 
stress  management  and 
relaxation  workshops  or  books. 

♦ Be  realistic  about  your  goals.  If 
you  expect  to  get  very  high 
marks  and  don’t  achieve  them, 
you’ll  feel  badly  even  though 
your  expectations  were 
unrealistic. 

Above  all,  think  positively  and  believe  in 
yourself.  If  you  are  properly  prepared,  you 
should  do  well. 


Dealing  with  failure 

Try  to  keep  things  in  perspective.  Your 
whole  future  doesn’t  hinge  on  one  exam  or 
assignment.  Everyone  fails  occasionally. 
Try  not  to  dwell  on  it.  Remind  yourself  of 
the  many  things  you  have  succeeded  at 
and  can  do  well. 

Instead  of  kicking  yourself,  find  out  where 


you  went  wrong  so  you  can  work  on  those 
areas  which  need  improving.  Start  by 
talking  to  your  instructor.  You  may  need  to 
get  extra  help  in  the  course,  spend  more 
time  studying,  get  better  organized,  or 
brush  up  on  test-taking  and  study  skills. 
Perhaps  you’re  trying  to  do  too  much  at 
once.  Remember,  smart  people  learn  from 
their  mistakes.  With  practice  and 
experience,  you  will  do  better. 


1. 
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If  your  study  skills  are  rusty,  attend  a workshop  on  studying  or  read  some 
study  skills  books  before  going  back  to  school.  It’ll  make  a world  of 
difference. 

2.  Studying  in  the  same  place  all  the  time  will  help  you  get  into  a routine  and 
put  you  in  the  mood.  Once  you  become  used  to  studying,  you’ll  probably  be 
able  to  study  effectively  in  many  different  places. 

3.  It  is  usually  better  to  study  alone  because  there  are  fewer  distractions. 
However,  studying  with  others  is  more  effective  for  some  people.  Either 
way,  meeting  regularly  with  classmates  to  discuss  the  material,  work  out 
problems,  and  review  can  be  very  helpful. 

4.  Set  specific  study  goals  for  each  term,  month,  week,  and  even  each  study 
session.  Be  realistic  about  what  you  can  accomplish.  Write  down  your 
study  objectives  and  aim  at  reaching  them. 

5.  Let  the  people  around  you  know  you’re  not  to  be  disturbed  during  your  study 
times. 

6.  Make  yourself  stick  to  your  study  schedule  until  studying  becomes  a habit. 
Once  it  becomes  routine,  you’ll  find  it  easier  to  motivate  yourself  to  do  it. 

7.  Discipline  yourself  to  start  on  time.  Once  you  start  you’ll  have  a reason  to 
keep  going. 

8.  Tackle  the  subject  with  enthusiasm,  get  involved  in  what  you’re  studying, 
and  relate  it  to  other  subjects  and  practical  life  situations. 

9.  If  you  find  you  can  only  maintain  your  concentration  for  short  periods  of  time, 
study  more  often  for  shorter  periods. 

1 0.  Don’t  work  at  one  task  or  subject  too  long.  Switching  subjects  or  taking 
short  breaks  aids  concentration. 

1 1 . Tackle  difficult  or  boring  subjects  during  your  best  study  times.  We  all  have 
times  when  we  feel  fresher  and  find  it  easier  to  concentrate. 

12.  Compete  with  yourself  to  become  more  effective,  accomplish  more  in  less 
time,  and  lengthen  your  concentration  span. 

1 3.  Find  out  what  proportion  of  your  overall  mark  comes  from  each  assignment 
and  exam  and  organize  your  study  schedule  accordingly. 
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14. 


Aim  for  a balance  which  includes  rest  and  leisure  activities.  Keep  your 
studies  in  perspective  (they’re  only  one  part  of  your  life).  Physical  exercise  is 
important. 


1 5.  Take  studying  seriously.  The  difference  between  those  who  succeed  and 
those  who  don’t  is  often  not  intelligence  but  attitude  and  effort. 

1 6.  Avoid  competing  with  others.  Move  toward  your  goals  by  doing  your  best. 

17.  Ask  for  help  if  you’re  having  problems.  Most  instructors  and  student 
counsellors  are  more  than  willing  to  help  students  who  care  enough  to  ask. 
Until  you  ask,  you  won’t  know  what’s  possible. 


18.  If  you  fail  an  exam,  try  to  figure  out  why.  Maybe  you  know  the  material  but 
don’t  know  how  to  write  exams.  If  this  is  the  case,  don’t  get  discouraged. 
You  can  take  steps  to  improve  your  test-writing  skills. 

1 9.  Whenever  you  begin  to  feel  frustrated  and  bogged  down,  remind  yourself  of 
how  much  you’ve  already  accomplished  and  that  each  day  brings  you  that 
much  closer  to  reaching  your  goals. 

20.  Learn  to  relax.  And  above  all,  keep  a sense  of  humour. 


If  you  still  feel  nervous  about  your  study  skills,  look  for  study  skills  manuals  at  the 
library  or  bookstores.  Some  books  are  geared  specifically  to  adults  going  back  to 
school.  There  are  many  books  available  which  can  give  you  specific  tools  for 
making  your  study  hours  more  effective. 
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My  $tmy 

This  is  your  chance  to  be  the  star.  Tell  your  own  back-to-school  story  as  if 
you  were  looking  back  from  five  years  down  the  road.  Talk  about  your 
goals , your  hopes,  your  dreams.  Envision  how  the  story  goes  on  from 
there.  How  did  school  go?  What  did  you  do  afterward?  You  can  write  this 
story  over  again  and  again  as  you  go  through  your  school  experience. 

Keep  the  stories  you  write  to  look  back  on  when  school  is  over. 
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Within  the  department  of  Advanced  Education  and  Career  Development  there  are  many  valuable 
publications  that  might  help  the  returning  mature  student. 

Changing  Course  Midstream-  a workbook  combining  information  and  worksheets  to  help 
individuals  faced  with  career  transitions. 

The  Working  Together  Kit  for  Dual-Career  Families-  a useful  workbook  for  people  with 
families,  has  helpful  hints  on  child  care,  time  management,  involving  children  In  housework  and 
decisions. 

It’s  About  Time-  This  booklet  presents,  in  chart  form,  the  major  educational  programs  offered  in 
Alberta.  It  includes  a description  of  Alberta’s  post-secondary  schools  and  student  assistance 
programs. 

Change,  Work  of  All  Sorts-  a workbook  to  help  you  understand  the  changing  nature  of  work, 
consider  different  types  of  employment,  and  start  to  research  work  options  on  the  other  side  of 
school  or  while  you  are  in  training  part-time. 

Consumer  and  Corporate  Affairs  has  a consumerlink  phone-in  system  that  will  help  with 
understanding  budgeting  and  debt  reduction.  Their  number  is  listed  in  the  frequently  called 
numbers  within  the  provincial  government  section  of  the  phone  book. 

The  Students  Finance  Board  has  information  on  and  applications  for  student  loans.  Social 
Services  has  information  for  mature  students  who  are  on  assistance. 

In  the  college,  university  or  local  library  or  in  bookstores : before  you  go  back  to  school  gather 
information  about  concerns  you  have.  Ask  other  students  what  books  helped  them.  Become 
familiar  with  the  library  system.  If  you  can’t  find  what  you  are  looking  for,  ask  for  help.  Older 
books  are  sometimes  out  of  print.  You  can  ask  if  there  are  newer  versions  or  books  covering  the 
same  topic. 


Here  is  a partial  list  of  books  of  interest  to  mature  students  from  the  career  section  of  a library. 

The  1993  What  Colour  Is  Your  Parachute?,  Richard  Bolles,  Ten  Speed  Press. 

Study  Skills  Strategy,  Uelaine  Lengefeld,  Crisp  Publications. 

Reading  Skills-  A Guide  for  Better  Reading,  W.  Royce  Adams,  John  Wiley  & Sons. 
Conquering  Math  Phobia,  Calvin  C.  Clawson,  John  Wiley  & Sons. 

Shifting  Gears-  Thriving  in  the  New  Economy,  Nuala  Beck,  Harper-Collins,  Toronto. 
Becoming  A Master  Student,  David  B.  Ellis,  College  Survival  Inc. 

Going  to  College  While  Working-  Strategies  for  Success,  Gene  R.  Hawes,  College  Entrance 

Examination  Board,  New  York. 


